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L.  S.  ROWE, 


The 


The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ckjsta  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organiz.ation 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  (jeace,  commerce,  and  friendship  Ijetween 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  .American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  coopieration,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.•\merican  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences 
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Indians  That  I  Have  Drawn 

EBEX  F.  COM  I  NS 


It  h.^s  been  MV  good  forti’ne  to  spend 
the  last  three  summers  in  Mexico,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Peru  and  Bolivia  makinjs;  drawings 
of  the  various  Indian  types.  The  question 
of  how  the  Americas  came  to  he  populated 
is  a  moot  one,  about  which  there  are  two 
theories.  Certainly  these  continents  never 
claimed  title  to  being  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  the  birthplace  of  man,  it  is  conceded, 
was  far  off  to  the  west  across  the  Pacific. 
Man  came  here  either  by  the  Arctic  route 
over  the  natural  bridge  of  the  Aleutians 
or  by  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  via  the 
equatorial  route  over  the  scattered  islands. 
.After  studying  the  faces  of  thousands  of 
descendants  and  drawing  a  great  number 
of  them  and  covering  an  immense  territory 
to  do  so,  I  find  three  dominant  color  strains 
that  stand  out  and  that  I  label: 

I.  Red-Brown  People  (Pacific  Islands, 
Indian  Ocean) 

II.  Blue-Black,  Brown  People  (Hindu) 

Copyright,  1939,  by  Chen  /■’.  Comins.  All  rights 
reserved. 


III.  Yellow-Brown  People  (Chinese  and 
Mongolian) 

Looking  over  my  drawings  and  mental 
catalogue,  I  sec  similarities  of  features  and 
traits  as  well  as  color  strain  among  the 
Indians  of  our  two  continents.  A  type  of 
slanting  eye  seen  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  dup¬ 
licates  one  in  faraway  Cusco,  Peru. 
large  mouth  with  projecting  teeth  and 
pink  gums  in  Patzeuaro,  Mexico,  is  cousin 
to  one  in  Pisacc,  Peru. 

Four  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  Spanish  invasion  and  consequently 
there  has  been  much  interbreeding  but 
still  strains  stand  out  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  one  that  struck  me  as  the 
most  important  was  the  red  tone  that 
flushed  the  brown  skin  of  the  purest  type 
of  Inca  of  the  Andes.  I  saw  it  again  in  the 
faraway  mountains  of  San  Juan  Atitan  in 
Guatemala.  It  dominated  in  the  Mayan’s 
.skin  at  Chichen-ltza,  Yucatan,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  our  Red  Skins  of  North  America 
until  it  fringed  out  into  the  Esquimaux 
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and  stopped.  This  red  tinge  is  not  mon¬ 
grel  blood.  It  is  in  the  Indians  who  gave 
the  highest  civilization  to  onr  two  conti¬ 
nents,  the  Mayans  and  Incas. 

The  Indians  of  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  are  rarely  over  five  feet  tall.  Their 
hands  and  feet  are  tiny  but  their  stature 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  strength. 
They  are  like  powerful  and  sturdy  little 
animals. 

In  Peru  the  Numljer  I  tyi^e,  the  Red- 
Brown,  is  very  noticeable,  especially  in 
remote  Chincheros,  that  last  stronghold 
to  stand  against  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
Pisacc.  In  the  latter  place  I  found  a  per¬ 
fect  example,  Manuel  Huallpar.  He  was 
the  leader  of  twelve  men,  the  pillars  of 
the  church,  in  the  most  picturesque  pueblo 
I  saw. 

To  get  there  from  Cusco  one  motors 
through  fertile  valleys  that  slowly  become 
hemmed  in  by  steep  mountains  rich  in 
shades  of  green.  Indians  passing  by  always 
give  a  cheerful  smile  to  the  traveller,  so 
different  from  the  absolute  coldness  and 
indifference  of  the  Mexican  peon. 

A  river,  clear  as  crystal,  followed  the 
road.  The  early  morning  sun  shot  rays 
of  golden  light  between  great  stone  cliffs 
and  outlined  nearby  eucalyptus  trees  with 
dazzling  halos.  Finally  the  motor  turned 
a  sharp  right  angle  and  slowly  started  out 
onto  a  shaky  suspension  bridge  which 
quivered  as  we  cautiously  traversed  it 
before  our  way  dropped  down  into  Pisacc, 
a  completely  strange  world. 

Stone  and  adobe  one-story  houses  lined 
the  few  streets  and  the  main  plaza,  which 
was  built  round  the  little  white  church, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  in  the 
country  and  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  that 
had  no  floor,  not  even  flagging,  nothing 
but  the  bare  earth.  The  walls  and  rafters 
were  ornamented  with  crumbling  duli 
frescoes,  a  mixture  of  pagan  and  Christian 
symbols.  One  of  the  most  glorious  altars 


in  Peru  dominated  the  end,  a  mass  of  gold 
and  color,  scintillating  with  little  mirrors 
whose  sharp  pricking  lights  gave  drama 
to  its  solemnity.  The  small  primitive 
organ  was  pumped  by  two  great  black¬ 
smith  bellows,  worked  alternately  by 
hand,  and  its  wheezy  sound  made  a  naive 
background  for  the  murmur  of  the  ritual. 
Instead  of  Ix'ing  in  the  gallery  where 
organs  generally  are  it  was  mid-church 
by  the  side  wall.  The  only  light  came 
through  the  great  side  portal  and  showed 
a  mass  of  kneeling  dark  brown  Indians 
through  which  a  procession  wended  its 
way,  led  by  the  priest  in  vestments  of  green 
and  gold  brocade  edged  with  old  lace. 
My  model-to-be  accompanied  him  leading 
the  other  eleven  Elect,  each  carrying  his 
silver  mounted  baslon  and  wearing  crown¬ 
like  red  hats  and  high  flapping  shoes. 
They  are  the  only  Indians  allowed  to 
wear  anything  on  their  feet  in  this  church. 
The  others  take  off  their  sandals  on  enter¬ 
ing  and  carry  them  in  their  hands.  The 
women  are  of  course  barefoot  with  their 
heads  covered  by  dark  blue  and  purple 
llicllas  (shawls),  .\colytes  swung  smoking 
censers  or  carried  lighted  candles  cen¬ 
tered  in  Ixiuquets  of  flowers  while  one 
walked  ahead  carrying  a  bowl  of  flower 
petals  which  he  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Over  all  the  padre  sprinkled  his  blessings 
in  holy  water.  A  group  of  young  run¬ 
ners-up  for  the  high  position  of  the  Twelve 
Pillars  followed,  blowing  upon  great  conch 
shells  that  gave  forth  an  unearthly  sound 
as  strange  as  it  was  haunting.  Never  had 
I  heard  its  equal  in  or  outside  a  church. 
It  seemed  like  echoes  of  the  Inca  past 
picked  up  by  their  living  children.  Out¬ 
side  noisy  rockets  exploded,  obviously  to 
scare  away  any  prowling  devils  that  might 
wLsh  to  enter  and  steal  a  soul  drifting  way- 
wardly.  Also  a  group  of  merry-makers 
danced  on  the  church  steps  dres.sed  as 
monkeys,  demons  and  Spanish  C'hristians, 
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evidently  added  to  entrance  the  devil’s 
eye  and  keep  his  attention  away  from 
within.  Nearby  a  group  of  the  national 
l>easts  of  burden,  the  llamas,  looked  on 
with  stolid  disdain. 

.After  the  service  the  Twelve  Pillars  of 
the  church  were  lined  outside  along  the 
wall  and  through  the  good  offices  of  my 
guide  I  was  allowed  to  choose  Huallpar 
(Plate  I)  for  my  model.  One  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  town  lent  me  his 
house  and  office,  a  diminutive  one-room 
hut,  for  a  studio.  Illustrations  from  news¬ 
papers  ornamented  the  whitewashed  adobe 
walls  and  it  was  so  small  my  belongings 
filled  it  even  to  the  built-in  bunk. 

My  model  posed  like  a  statue  and  made 
a  colorful  and  impressive  picture.  His 
upturned  enormous  crimson  hat  en- 
crowned  him  and  far  outrivallcd  any  that 
our  fancy  men  milliners  could  create. 
No  little  flower  pot  poised  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  as  we  have  seen  this  last  season. 
This  was  a  full  sized  punch  bowl  of 
flamboyant  glory.  He  kissed  the  cross  on 
his  silver-mounted  baston  every  time  he 
took  it  up  or  put  it  down.  He  u.scd  this 
badge  of  churchly  position  for  more  than 
spiritual  balance,  and  it  often  supported 
his  wavering  steps. 

From  his  neck  hung  a  superb  silver 
triple  cross  and  above  it  a  scapula  of  the 
Murillo  Madonna.  The  heavy  dark  blue 
wool  reefer-like  coat  was  worn  only  on  reli¬ 
gious  occasions.  His  face  was  typical  of  his 
race,  simple,  sufficiently  intelligent,  with 
good  nose  but  a  weak  chin.  His  skin  had 
the  red  tinge  so  common  to  the  Inca  as 
well  as  the  Mayan.  He  had  the  full 
round-barrelled  chest  of  the  Indian  living 
in  the  high  Andes  that  is  so  necessary  to 
withstand  the  rarefied  air  in  this  lofty 
altitude.  Notice  that  the  right  cheek 
seems  fuller;  and  fuller  it  surely  is,  for  in 
his  mouth  he  had  and  was  chewing  a 
good  sized  cud,  not  of  tobacco,  but  of 


coca  leaves  from  the  plant  of  the  same 
name.  They  are  treated  with  ash  lye, 
then  dried  and  carried  in  a  bag  slung  over 
the  shoulder.  This  makes  a  form  of 
cocaine  or  dope  which  the  Indian  must 
have.  Its  properties  dull  the  senses  to 
fatigue,  even  pain.  Practically  all  In¬ 
dians  use  it.  Constant  chewing  of  it 
gradually  swells  the  cheeks  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  its  effects  on  the  user.  The  Indians 
insist  upon  their  daily  ration  and  without 
it  they  will  not  work.  W'ith  it  they  can 
be  overworked  by  their  overseers,  who 
naturally  do  not  object  and  arc  loath  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government,  which  is 
trying  to  abolish  its  use.  Besides  my 
model’s  constant  chewing,  his  especial 
avocation  was  that  of  drinking  chicha, 
a  dull,  flat  drink  made  from  corn  boiled, 
then  half  strained  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
They  drink  it  not  by  the  glass  but  by 
the  huge  pitcher.  Wishing  to  keep  in  his 
good  graces  I  gave  him  six,  and  his 
Indian  friends  who  had  come  with  him 
almost  as  many  more.  Towards  the 
last  pitcher  he  began  to  show  signs  of 
swaying  contentment  and  w'ith  my  lib¬ 
eral  pay  and  extra  propina  probably 
quite  loved  the  white  stranger  as  he  left 
me  physically  guided  and  supported  by 
his  spiritual  stafT. 

While  in  Lima  I  met  the  distinguished 
scientist  Dr.  Julio  Tello.  When  1  told 
him  I  had  come  to  make  drawings  of 
different  types  of  Indians  he  assured  me 
that  I  didn’t  have  to  go  gallivanting  over 
the  country,  for  I  never  need  leave  the 
capital  where,  at  the  Government’s  Army 
Barracks,  I  would  find  every  type.  This 
advice  I  took,  though  not  in  Lima,  but  in 
that  great  archeological  Museum  of  the 
Incas,  the  city  of  Cusco,  that  veritable 
pageant  of  ancient  history. 

Through  my  efficient  guide,  Justo 
Cardenas,  I  met  Comandante  Carlos 
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Scminario,  who  received  me  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  told  me  to  come  back 
the  next  morning  and  he  would  have  his 
men  lined  up  for  my  inspection.  When  I 
appeared  a  full  company  was  standing  at 
attention  in  the  courtyard.  They  were  all 
splendid  physical  specimens  and  spoke 
well  for  the  orderly  and  disciplined  .Army 
life.  These  descendants  of  the  Incas  make 
splendid  soldiers  and  are  a  credit  to  their 
military  forebears. 

Accompanied  by  the  Comandante,  I 
walked  between  the  lines  studying  the 
various  faces.  I  finally  chose  Pelayo 
Burga  (Plate  II)  because  he  was  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  Number  II,  the  Blue- 
Black  People.  His  color  and  features  were 
distinctly  Hindu  and  gave  him  the  look  of 
an  Oriental. 

I  was  told  that  this  East  Indian  strain 
of  color  and  features  was  without  doubt 
the  product  of  infiltration  of  East  Indians 
whom  the  British  had  imported  to  the 
W’est  Indies  in  more  or  less  recent  times. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  this  theory. 
Finding  this  color  in  such  out  of  the  way 
sections  of  the  different  countries,  I  feel 
Burga’s  origin  must  hark  back  to  remote 
times  and  that  his  ancestors  stemmed 
from  Southern  Asia  and  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Great  Trek. 

Note  the  rich  glow  of  his  darkest  of  dark 
chestnut  eyes,  their  oriental  slant,  the  eye¬ 
brows  that  knit  together  and  the  high 
cheek  bones.  In  the  profile  note  the  fine 
nose,  a  feature  so  often  found  in  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  Incas  and  Mayans.  With  all  his 
Hindu  outward  resemblance  the  Inca 
Indian  dominated.  His  intelligence  was 
showTi  by  his  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
sergeant;  thus  he  did  not  have  to  have  his 
head  shaved  like  the  common  soldier,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  share  in  the  general 
routine  which  obliged  a  full  bath  once  a 
week  in  a  turbulent  stream  of  ice  water 
fresh  from  the  nearby  Andean  snow. 


The  Comandante  kindly  lent  me  part 
of  his  office  in  which  to  make  my  drawing. 
Orders  were  constantly  being  given  out 
from  the  official  desk  l)ehind  me  as  order¬ 
lies  came  and  went,  casting  furtive  glances 
at  the  portrait  and  winks  at  their  buddy, 
who  was  being  allowed  to  sit  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  superior  officer  and  loaf  in 
headquarters  and  get  paid  for  it.  This 
breaking  of  military  rules  in  the  interest 
of  art  brought  about  a  very  pleasant 
camaraderie  between  the  officers,  the 
enlisted  men  and  myself.  That  my'  draw¬ 
ing  passed  their  critical  inspection  and 
won  approval  stamped  it  O.  K. 

In  Bolivia  the  costumes  of  the  women 
become  the  dominant  chance  for  color. 
It  is  a  royal  treat  to  see  an  Indian  dame 
billowed  in  her  heavy  wool  skirts,  flounced 
at  the  bottom.  I  say  “skirts”  for  she  never 
takes  one  off.  Every  year  one  of  a  new 
hue  is  added  and  thus  they  multiply  till 
she  l)ecomes  a  regular  ring-around-a- 
rosy  of  color.  No  subtle  shades  for  my 
beauty.  Take  one  of  the  brightest  yellow 
you  can  imagine;  then  another  of  Saint 
Pat’s  green;  then  another  of  a  knock-out 
cerise;  then  another  of  the  blue  of  heaven; 
then  climax  with  one  of  Chinese  vermilion. 
Now  pile  these  one  above  the  other  and  let 
the  wearer  lean  over  or  Ijetter  yet  dance 
and  oh,  boy!  she  is  a  sight  to  dazzle  the 
eye  and  puts  the  poor  Indian  men  into  a 
nervous  dither.  This  labyrinth  of  color 
must  be  very  difficult  to  navigate.  No 
skirt  is  ever  removed.  The  innermost  drop 
off  from  sheer  exhaustion,  leaving  only'  the 
top  band  to  calendar  the  annual  accession. 

The  outstanding  Indian  that  I  saw  while 
there  was  one  from  the  Amazon,  from 
Mocomoco, — Augusto  Flores  (Plate  III). 
He  had  been  brought  up  from  the  hot 
country  to  work  for  his  patron  in  La  Paz. 
Lucky  I  was  to  get  a  record  of  this  rare 
type.  Flores  also  had  the  Black-Brown 
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strain  of  color  in  his  skin.  Though  small 
in  stature  and  lady-like  in  dress  he  was  a 
he-man  and  strong  as  an  ox.  Even  if  his 
hair  was  done  in  braids  he  was  no  sissy. 
Strange  that  in  the  world  today  anyone 
could  go  about  unselfconsciously  while  so 
costumed.  His  saucy  little  cup  and  saucer 
hat  could  have  well  graced  any  Paris 
milliner's  shop  and  would  have  sold  like 
hot  cakes.  It  was  made  of  a  hard  felt 
pressed  into  shape.  His  abnormally  high 
cheek  bones  and  strong  nose  proved  him 
well  bred  even  if  he  was  of  a  lowly  case. 

1  he  slight  fullness  beside  his  mouth  pro¬ 
claimed  him  a  coca  chewer.  His  hair  was 
his  crowning  glory.  It  was  unbelievable 
that  a  man  could  wear  such  a  coilTurc  and 
get  by  with  it.  lake  Gaul  it  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  To  put  on  the  hat  and 
hold  it  in  place*  the  top  braid  was  lifted 
up  and  a  little  string  that  held  the  hat  was 
passed  under  it,  then  the  braid  put  back 
and  joined  with  the  other  two  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Being  the  Adonis  that  he 
was  he  never  touched  it  himself.  It  was 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  his  woman  to 
attend  to  that,  but  evidently  from  its 
matted  condition  she  partook  of  coca 
with  her  lord  and  let  the  world  and  his 
hair  go  by. 

The  coca  leaves  are  kept  in  a  square  bag, 
slung  over  the  shoulder  and  held  by  a 
broad  band;  it  hangs  down  under  the  left 
arm.  These  bags  are  the  Indians’  prized 
possession,  like  the  snuffboxes  of  the  18th 
century  dandies.  Into  them  are  woven 
their  finest  designs. 

The  matter  of  names  is  confusing,  for 
often  the  most  primitive  Indians  have  been 
given  those  of  their  Spanish  patrones,  thus 
losing  their  original  racial  name.  Flores 
is  a  good  example  of  this. 

In  Guatemala  another  set  of  Indians 
almost  untouched  by  civilization  lives  at 
San  Juan  Atitan,  an  almost  inaccessible 


spot.  Fortunately  the  Government  had 
brought  a  group  of  them  to  the  Feria  at 
Huehuetenango  and  I  went  there  es¬ 
pecially  to  see  them  and  fifteen  other 
groups  from  the  faraway  mountains. 

To  go  to  this  city  means  climbing  over 
that  backbone  range  that  joins  the 
Rockies  to  the  Andes.  The  road  twists 
and  turns,  up  the  apparently  endless 
mountain  climb.  No  cars  pass.  Nature 
is  no  longer  soft.  This  is  the  Hard  Land. 
.‘\  few  shepherds  tending  their  flocks 
accentuate  the  cruel  loneliness.  Mists 
have  stealthily  come  in  around  us,  closing 
out  all  views.  How  cold  it  has  grown! 
Oh,  for  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Sun! 
How  could  such  a  smiling  force  pierce 
such  moistured  barriers?  It  takes  a  might¬ 
ier  power  than  the  confident  Sun  to 
break  these  veils.  Only  the  unseen  can 
do  it. — Wind.  Here  are  its  own  unbroken 
areas  in  which  to  move.  Sweeping  up 
from  the  great  ocean  nothing  can  with¬ 
stand  it;  against  the  mountains  it  hurls 
these  mists,  tearing  great  holes  in  them. 
Its  fury  spent,  there  is  a  lull,  through  which 
a  dazzling  white  appears;  and  the  blatant 
sun  bursts  forth  with  subtle  mockery, 
claiming  the  victor’s  crown. 

A  turn  in  the  road,  and  there  is  one  of 
the  world’s  great  panoramas,  the  Cuchu- 
matanes  Mountains;  a  complete  sweep  of 
vision  from  extreme  left  to  farthest  right; 
an  uninterrupted  view  showing  colors 
that  defy  accurate  description.  These  are 
not  our  chromoed  Rockies  with  pinkish 
white  snow  and  whitish  pink  granite,  based 
by  grayish  green  scattered  forests.  These 
are  color.  The  Earth,  its  orange,  red  and 
purple  dancing  with  Nature’s  yellow, 
green  and  blue,  singing  to  the  sun. 

The  Fair  grounds  were  outside  the  town 
and  there  the  difTerent  tribes  lived  in 
separate  straw  huts  placed  in  a  semi-circle 
in  one  great  oval  compound. 

From  the  .\titan  group  I  chose  Juan 
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Sales  and  Manuel  Godinez  for  my  first 
drawing  (Plate  IV).  Their  skin  had  the 
reddish  tint  associated  with  the  Mayans, 
but  it  was  darker  and  also  had  a  slight 
tinge  of  the  blue-black  of  the  Hindu. 

The  extreme  slant  of  their  eyes  and  their 
high  cheek  bones  showed  a  Mongolian 
strain.  Juan’s  nose  was  small,  as  was  his 
mouth,  the  chin  pointed  and  weak.  The 
knitted  eyebrows  were  like  those  of 
Pelayo  Burga  of  Peru.  Manuel’s  features 
were  similar  to  Juan’s  but  coarser. 

Their  clothes  were  interesting.  Long 
heavy  black  wool  slipovers  fringed  at  the 
back,  hung  to  the  ground,  giving  them 
an  almost  monk-like  appearance.  Their 
shirts  and  shorts  were  of  thick  white 
cotton  with  stripes  of  red.  Around  their 
heads  were  tied  brilliant  crimson  wool 
scarves,  striped  with  narrow  bands  of 
orange,  sufficiently  long  so  that  after 
being  put  in  place  the  ends  could  be 
twisted  into  a  roll,  brought  around  over 
the  forehead  and  allowed  to  cascade  down 
the  back  to  below  the  knees.  It  certainly 
took  length  to  do  all  this.  A  similar  scarf 
was  tied  around  the  waist  as  a  belt.  For 
a  collar  more  of  the  same  material  stuck 
up  about  three  inches  at  the  back,  with 
the  two  ends  hanging  down  in  front.  Note 
that  the  left  one  of  Juan’s  has  a  pencil-like 
bit  of  white  sticking  out  from  it.  It  is 
not  a  pencil  but  a  cigarette,  a  cigarette 
made  of  corn  husk,  paper  being  too 
scarce  in  their  faraway  mountains. 

All  men  carry  at  the  side,  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder,  a  bag  similar  in 
use  to  our  ladies’  handbags,  but  being 
firmly  anchored  they  are  not  being  con¬ 
stantly  dropped  or  left  behind. 

Juan  is  shown  making  such  a  bag  with 
a  heavy  needle  threaded  with  coarse 
handmade  string.  The  making  of  thread 
and  bags  is  a  constant  pastime  of  all 
men.  It  seems  to  soothe  their  nerves,  as 
knitting  used  to  our  women’s. 


Manuel  sports  a  dernier  cri  of  a  hat.  He  is 
permitted  to  wear  it  as  it  stamps  his  official 
position  as  a  guardian  of  the  law;  it  is  not 
worn  just  as  a  fancy  touch  of  millinery. 

He  is  playing  a  violin  which  has  three 
metal  strings,  a  very  primitive  one,  home¬ 
made,  as  is  the  bow.  The  music  that  it 
makes  when  augmented  by  an  equally 
primitive  clarinet  is  most  uncommon  and 
I  hear  phonographic  records  of  it  have 
lately  been  made.  While  the  violin  is 
a  Spanish  importation,  the  “airs”  played 
by  these  faraway  people  have  a  weird 
haunting  quality.  Though  repetitious  and 
monotonous  they  are  not  at  all  oriental 
and  have  a  distinctive  character  of  their 
own.  Could  they  be  handdowns  from 
early  Mayan  times.^  Certainly  it  was  a 
rare  experience  to  have  heard  them. 

•Mter  finishing  the  two  front  men  I 
found  I  had  an  empty  space  in  the  right 
corner.  To  fill  it  up  I  tried  putting  in  a 
suggestion  of  an  adobe  wall,  something 
appropriate  to  the  subjects;  but  I  was  not 
satisfied  and  took  it  ail  out. 

Francisco,  brother  of  Manuel,  solved  the 
problem  for  me  by  coming  to  .see  what  was 
going  on  and  what  the  white  man,  who 
had  appeared  among  them,  was  doing 
that  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  pay 
them  liberally  for  sitting  still  and  doing 
nothing.  Like  a  flash  I  had  him  sit  in 
the  back  and  the  hole  was  immediately 
filled,  filled  this  time  with  a  living  mean¬ 
ing.  He,  the  rogue  that  he  was,  performed 
like  an  actor,  adding  his  merry  and  lusty 
smile.  This  is  the  first  time  any  of  this 
tribe  had  been  recorded  by  a  drawing. 
It  is  thought  that  even  photographs  had 
not  been  taken  of  them. 

For  Number  HI,  the  Yellow-Brown 
People,  or  Chinese  type,  I  found  the  best 
example  in  Palopo,  also  in  Guatemala. 
Palopo  is  one  of  the  strangest  villages  I  saw 
in  all  my  travels.  Its  little  straw-thatched 
huts  cling  for  their  very  existence  to  the 
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sides  of  a  precipiious  cliff  rising  from  the 
lake  of  lakes,  Atitlan,  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  and  not,  like  Atitan,  in  the 
faraway  mountains.  Here  it  seems  as  if 
Nature,  out  of  compassion  for  tearing  the 
earth  asunder  and  piling  up  volcanoes 
upon  volcanoes,  had  placed,  as  a  peace 
offering,  this  smile  of  cooling  waters.  .As  if 
this  was  not  enough,  she  has  reserved  this 
paradise  for  the  supreme  pageant  of  color. 
Nowhere  else  docs  she  perform  such 
miracles  of  breath-taking  chromatic  scales 
from  dawn  to  dawn.  From  fields  of 
richest  greens,  across  mirrors  of  emeralds 
and  sapphires  she  plays  the  gamut  of  sun¬ 
set  fires,  until  frantic  lightnings  gash 
angled  cracks  of  blinding  white  through 
purple  blackness. 

In  Palopo,  which  is  part  of  the  world  of 
color,  I  found  Santos  Perez  (Plate  \'). 
His  costume  was  unusual,  a  slip-over  of 
black  wool  which  hung  to  his  knees. 
Under  it  was  a  pair  of  white  and  red 
striped  cotton  shorts;  the  sleeves  were  of 
the  same.  The  outstanding  feature  was 
the  roll  of  bright  crimson  wool  tied  around 
his  head  with  the  ends  projecting  like  two 
great  ears.  His  face,  front  and  profile,  is  a 


perfect  example  of  the  Chinese.  The 
slanting  eyes,  with  deep  lids,  the  high 
cheek  bones  above  the  square  Jowls  and  the 
thin  wisps  of  black  hair  proclaim  him  a 
descendant  of  the  old  world. 

The  explanation  given  for  so  many  per¬ 
fect  specimens  was  that  they  could  easily  be 
the  products  of  a  Chinese  immigration,  not 
one  of  recent  years  but  harking  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century  when  the  Spanish  fathers 
frequently  crossed  to  the  Philippines  and 
could  have  brought  the  Chinese  back  as 
they  did  silk.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
and  believe  that  undoubtedly  this  yellow 
blood  antedates  the  Christian  importation 
and  goes  back  to  the  Mongolian  ancestors 
of  the  Great  Frek. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  antiq¬ 
uity  of  these  races  that,  as  an  artist,  I 
studied  and  made  drawings  of  their  living 
descendants  of  today. 

Constantly  I  saw  all  over  these  four 
countries,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  Indians  whose  features  showed 
that  they  were  descendants  of  the  races 
that  had  trekked  in  early  times  from  Asia 
to  our  C'ontinent,  that  had  flowered  into 
the  great  Maya  and  Inca  cbilizations. 
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General  Anastasio  Somoza, 
President  of  Nicaragua, 
Visits  the  United  States 


Upon  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  General  Anastasio  Somoza, 
President  of  Nicaragua,  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  May  5  for  an  official  visit  to 
this  country.  He  and  his  party,  consisting 
of  Sra.  de  Somoza.  Dr.  Manuel  Cordero 
Reyes,  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  and 
aides,  were  met  at  the  station  fjy  President 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  an  official  recep¬ 
tion  committee  composed  of  the  Vice 
President,  Cabinet  members,  Senators, 
Representatives,  .\rmy,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  officials,  and  their  wives,  and  Dr.  L. 
S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union. 

As  the  party  left  the  station,  a  salute  of 
21  guns  was  fired  and  the  Marine  Band 
played  the  Nicaraguan  and  United  States 
National  anthems.  The  Presidential  party, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and 
30  tanks,  while  “flying  fortresses”  and 
pursuit  planes  thundered  above,  then 
drove  through  flag-bedecked  streets  lined 
with  cheering  crowds. 

.\t  the  White  House,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  their  wives  were 
waiting  to  Ije  presented  to  President  and 
Sra.  de  Somoza  liefore  the  informal 
luncheon  enjoyed  by  the  two  families. 

In  the  afternoon  the  President  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  his  party  drove  to  Mt.  \’ernon 
and  .Arlington  Cemetery,  where  President 
Somoza  deposited  wreaths  at  Washing¬ 
ton's  Tomb  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldier. 

That  evening,  an  official  banquet  and 
reception  was  given  by  President  Roose- 
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velt,  and  the  following  day  President  and 
Sra.  de  Somoza  left  the  White  House  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Legation,  where  they 
stayed  for  the  remainder  of  their  six-day 
visit  in  Washington.  Other  entertain¬ 
ments  for  the  President  of  Nicaragua  and 
Sra.  de  Somoza  included  a  splendid 
reception  at  the  Pan  American  L'nion  by 
the  Minister  of  Nicaragua  and  Sra.  de 
Bayle  on  May  6;  an  official  luncheon  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hull  on 
May  7;  a  visit  to  Congress  on  May  8;  and 
a  luncheon  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union  on  May  10. 

President  Somoza  was  received  by  the 
Senate  at  noon,  and  after  being  welcomed 
by  \’ice  President  John  Nance  Garner, 
spoke  to  the  Senate  as  follows; 

Mr.  Prksident,  and  Members  of  the  .Senate  of 
THE  United  States: 

It  is  a  source  of  very  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to 
have  the  privilege  of  being  received  by  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  legislative  body. 

I  appreciate  most  particularly  the  kind  words  of 
welcome  of  your  Honorable  President,  Mr.  Garner, 
and  1  feel  I  should  not  decline  his  courteous  invi¬ 
tation — which  1  consider  an  honor — to  address 
you  on  this  occasion. 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  each  and  every 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  a  most  cordial 
personal  greeting;  and  1  wish  to  convey,  through 
you,  to  the  American  ficoplc,  the  warmest  expres¬ 
sions  of  friendship  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Recently,  in  a  memorable  ceremony,  the  highest 
representatives  of  the  various  branches  of  your 
Government  gathered  under  the  dome  of  this  same 
C'.apitol  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
hitieth  anniversary  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
United  .States  under  the  Constitution. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MCARAGL'A  VISITS  THE  VMTED  STATES 


The  American  people,  on  that  occasion,  paid  a 
just  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  this  great  nati<rn,  whose  wisdom  and  patri¬ 
otism,  in  the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  period,  established  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  democracy,  as  set  forth  in 
your  great  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights. 


We,  your  neighbors  to  the  South,  felt  that  the 
commemoration  of  this  anniversary  was  not  foreign 
to  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  life  as 
independent  nations.  It  is  well  known  that  our 
founders,  in  establishing  our  Republics,  adopted 
in  substance  your  democratic  representative  form 
of  government,  as  being  the  most  adequate  to 


LUXCHEON  OF  THF.  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  IN  HO.NOR 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  NTCAR.AGUA 

On  May  10,  1930,  the  (ioverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  held  a  special  session  in  honor  of 
(ieneral  .Anastasio  Somoza,  President  of  Nicaragua,  after  which  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
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insure  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  free  peoples. 

From  their  inception  this  fortunate  circumstance 
has  established,  between  the  young  Latin  .Ameri¬ 
can  republics  and  the  L'nited  States,  a  similarity 
of  governmental  institutions,  based  on  a  common 
devotion  to  the  democratic  ideals  which  we  have 
been  able  to  preserve  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes 
of 'lime  and  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each 
people. 

The  .American  nations  have  recently  reaffirmed 
their  staunch  determination  to  preserve  this  heri¬ 
tage  of  our  ancestors. 

With  a  full  realization  of  the  difference  in  our 
relative  capacity,  I  wish  to  state  that  we,  the 
nations  smallest  in  size,  are  ready,  to  the  limit  of 
our  ability,  to  share  with  you,  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful,  all  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  in¬ 
volved  in  the  collective  task  of  keeping  our 
.American  institutions  free  from  any  interference 
foreign  to  our  Continent  and  to  our  ideology. 

.As  a  result  of  conscious  efforts  carried  out  over 
a  long  period  of  years  by  our  statesmen  and 
peoples,  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  temporary  fric¬ 
tion,  a  sentiment  of  collective  solidarity,  mutual 
respect,  and  reciprocal  cooperation  has  been 
created  which  happily  now  prevaik  in  inter- 
American  relations. 

If  the  advances  of  Pan  Americanism  were  slow 
in  the  past,  all  the  greater  should  be  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  observing  the  rapid  progress  achieved  in 
recent  years. 

It  is  a  fact — and  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  it — 
that  the  prudent,  wise,  and  sagacious  “Good 
Neighbor  Policy”,  inaugurated  and  maintained 
with  such  success  by  your  illustrious  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  given  a  vigorous 
impulse  to  the  movement  for  Pan-American 
rapprochement. 

This  policy  has  been  a  jjowerful  factor  in  unit¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  whole  Continent  in  one 
spiritual  and  moral  entity.  The  Latin  American 
republics  arc  now  approaching  the  L’nited  States 
cordially,  with  greater  confidence,  in  an  attitude 
of  spontaneous  cooperation,  and  with  the  same 
sentiments  of  friendship  that  they  feel  towaid 
their  other  sister  republics. 

My  presence  in  this  country,  and  the  generoi’s 
hospitality  that  your  Government  has  offered  me, 
are  a  living  testimonial  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

L'nder  these  happy  auspices.  Pan  Americanism 
is  no  longer  a  romantic  formula  of  internationi  I 
policy.  It  now  represents  a  dcKtrinc  of  construc¬ 
tive  action  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
political  as  well  as  the  economic  and  cultural 
aspects  of  harmonious  relationships. 


The  new  spirit  which  governs  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  given  concrete  form  at 
the  Conferences  at  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Lima.  These  Conferences  established  well-defined 
bases  for  the  inter-.American  order,  setting  forth 
as  fundamental  principles  of  our  Ckrntinental  or¬ 
ganization:  the  juridical  equality  of  treatment  and 
of  opportunity  in  international  trade;  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to  defend  the  integrity  of  our  terri¬ 
tory  and  of  our  institutions,  against  any  foreign 
action  or  interference  whatsoever. 

This  is  the  gospel  of  peace  and  freedom,  which 
the  Americas,  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  presents  to  a  troubled  world. 
Small  though  its  contribution  may  be,  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  people  is,  nexertheless,  as  proud  as  any 
other  of  its  cooperation  in  these  fundamental 
achievements. 

Because  of  her  geographic  p>osition,  and  the  for¬ 
tunate  configuration  of  her  territory,  Nicaragua, 
in  spite  of  her  size,  will  be  called  u]X)n  to  be  a 
complementary  factor,  indispensable  to  any  plan 
or  combination  of  forces  for  the  security  and  de¬ 
fense  of  this  Continent.  Her  territory  offers  a 
convenient  route  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  consider  this  fact  as 
their  most  valuable  source  of  piotential  prosperity. 
We  earnestly  desire  that  this  gift  of  nature  may 
not  be  left  hidden  indefinitely  in  our  native 
forests,  when,  by  the  act  of  man,  it  cotild  bring 
incalculable  benefits  to  ourselves,  to  you,  to  the 
Americas  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

By  a  treaty  which  we  are  willing  to  carry 
through  in  terms  which  conform  to  the  interests  of 
both  parties,  on  permanent  bases  of  equity  and 
justice,  the  United  States  has  long  been  associated 
with  Nicaragua  in  the  p>os.sible  realization  of  this 
mighty  undertaking.  We  have  thus  joined  our 
international  destiny  to  yours,  confident  that  this 
association  will  always  be  maintained  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  reciprocal  amity,  of  mutual  benefits, 
and  of  a  real  comprehension  of  the  needs  and 
character  of  both  nations.  Those  who  are  now 
engaged,  as  I  am,  whole-heartedly  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  this  association  of  our  destinies,  firmly 
believe  that,  when  History  records  its  judgment 
on  future  events,  posterity  will  not  betray  our 
present  hopes  and  convictions. 

Half  an  hour  later  President  Somoza 
was  received  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  to  .Speaker  William  B. 
Bankhead's  address  of  welcome  he  replied; 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Hoise  of 
Representatives; 

Permit  me  to  express  my  extreme  gratification 
on  being  present  at  this  session  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  where  I  have 
been  so  warmly  welcomed. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  people  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  will  duly  appreciate  this  act,  which  in  itself 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  robust  interna¬ 
tional  democracy  among  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

In  fact,  the  conversations  I  have  just  had  with 
President  Roosevelt,  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect 
cordiality  and  frankness,  and  the  reception  ac¬ 
corded  me  today  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
show  the  effective  practice  of  the  principles  the 
.American  nations  have  enunciated  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  to  guide  their  conduct  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  mutual  relations. 

.Actually,  at  this  time,  we  are  offering  the  light 
of  a  consoling  hope  to  a  world  in  turmoil;  for  it  is 
encouraging  to  witness  the  friendly  meeting  of  the 
chief  executives  of  two  countries — so  unequal  in 
size  and  material  resources — to  discuss  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  their  common  interests  on  a  basis  of 
equity  and  reciprocal  understanding.  This  can 
only  be  explained  by  a  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  one  firm  basis  for  peace,  prosperity  and 
security  among  nations. 

In  the  formation  of  this  American  spirit,  not 
only  human  forces  capable  of  making  history  have 
intervened,  but  also  the  inevitable  influence  of 
natural  factors,  such  as  the  continuity  of  territory, 
its  isolation  by  the  two  greatest  oceans,  and  other 
facttirs  which  contribute  to  give  the  Americas  the 
characteristics  of  a  well-defined  entity . 

Under  the  influence  of  these  forces  and  othei 
contributory  circumstances,  a  certain  conscious¬ 
ness  of  international  solidarity  became  manifest 
when  the  American  peoples  began  their  struggle 
for  independence  and  liberty.  This  found  its 
emotional  and  theoretical  expression  in  the  desires 
and  principles  formulated  by  just  and  far-sighted 
statesmen — desires  and  principles  instinctively 
accepted  by  the  people,  later  put  into  practice  in 
the  great  events  of  our  struggle  for  freedom. 

.As  a  consequence,  no  action,  policy  or  doctrine 
of  the  American  peoples  could  be  in  the  past — 
nor  can  be  in  the  future — absolutely  individualis¬ 
tic  or  isolating.  In  this  sense,  the  substance  of 
your  Monroe  DtKtrine  is  the  binding  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  nations.  It  is  true  that  you  proclaimed  this 
doctrine  for  your  own  protection;  but  it  is  also 


true  that  it  has  rendered  meritorious  service  to 
your  neighbors  of  the  South. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  lofty  spirit  which  has 
guided  inter-American  relations  has  at  times  been 
discouraged  or  ignored;  but  these  episodes,  natural 
in  every  impiortant  human  process,  have  been 
transitory  and  do  not  diminish  the  nobility  of  the 
general  picture  of  progress. 

Outstanding  in  this  picture  are:  the  adoption 
by  the  American  nations  of  a  cooperative  and 
liberal  commercial  policy;  the  acknowledgment, 
in  existing  treaties,  of  the  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
vention;  the  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
.American  States,  made  by  the  Resolution  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Lima  in  1938;  the  determination  to  make  this 
solidarity  effective  in  defending  the  material  and 
spiritual  integrity  of  the  Americas;  and  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  inter-American  cooperation  is  an 
indispiensable  condition  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  aforementioned  principles  in  this  hemisphere. 

When  the  panorama  of  such  an  international 
order  is  contemplated,  pride  on  our  part  is  fully 
Justified. 

The  question  now  arises  of  discovering  how  w.e 
can  perfect  that  order  of  relationship  which  is  so 
essential  and  suitable  to  the  needs  of  each  and 
every  one  of  our  countries.  Solidarity — which  in 
the  Americas  is  a  result  of  circumstances  rather 
than  an  artificial  creation — compels  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  misfortune  of  one  of  our  nations  as  the 
misfortune  of  all.  But  solidarity  also  means  that 
the  material  and  spiritual  well-being  of  each  of  us 
is  of  interest  and  of  benefit  to  all.  Active  coopier- 
ation  thus  becomes  the  fruitful  corollary  of  inter¬ 
dependence.  It  is  therefore  in  an  effective  coojjer- 
ation,  and  not  merely  in  the  romantic  expression 
of  sentiments  of  solidarity,  that  we  should  look  for 
the  practical  sense  and  true  value  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism. 

And  now,  may  I  take  this  oppiortunity  to  remind 
you  that  Nicaragua  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  security  of  the  Americas  a  long  time  ago. 
That  was  when  she  determined  to  share  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  her  geographical  configuration,  offer¬ 
ing  a  transit  route  between  both  oceans,  only  in 
collaboration  with  the  nations  of  this  Continent. 
It  is  fitting  to  note  also  that  in  the  development 
of  this  policy  of  effective  cooperation,  Nicaragua — 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — signed  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
ceding  optional  rights  to  the  construction  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  across  her  territory;  and  for 
other  objectives  relating  to  your  defense,  which  is 
likewise  our  own. 
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1  hope  that  the  importance  of  this  contribution 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  security  of  the  Americas  will 
be  duly  considered  and  appreciated  in  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  our  relations  so  that  the  Irenefits  and 
advantages  of  the  most  valuable  natural  resource 
of  my  country — precisely  the  one  that  can  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  influence  on  her  development  and 
progress — may  not  be  nullified. 

The  strongest  basis  for  these  hopes  rests  upon 
President  Roosevelt’s  “CJood  Neighlror”  policy. 
Inspired  by  a  profound  sense  of  fitness,  this 
|X)licy  not  only  embodies  the  elements  proper  to 
any  honorable  relationship,  but  also  the  most 
effective  means  of  solving,  in  peaceful  and  cordial 
collaboration,  the  great  problems  of  common 
interest.  .\nd  in  its  practical  application,  it 
shows  that  our  countries—  whether  they  be  large 
or  small — can  be  considered  today  as  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  free  nations,  organised  under  a  system 
that  insures  to  each  of  them  due  attention  to  the 
needs  of  their  existence  and  of  their  progress. 
If  further  proof  were  needed,  my  visit  to  this 
country,  and  the  warm  receptij)n  you  have  given 
me.  supplies  it. 

These  happy  circumstances  therefore  lead  us  to 
believe  that  perhaps  the  high  mission  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  is  to  offer  to  mankind  an  example  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  life  based  on  freedom  and  humanitarian- 
ism.  Your  nation  has  already  undertaken  the 
leading  role  which  belongs  to  you  in  this  common 
task.  Without  forgetting  that  Nicaragua’s  ma¬ 
terial  possibilities  are  limited,  you  may  be  sure 
that  my  country  will  omit  no  effort  or  sacrifice  in 
order  to  contribute  her  share  in  the  wide  field  of 
spiritual  action. 

.And  so — with  my  heart  filled  with  confidence  in 
the  nobility  of  human  destiny,  let  me  salute, 
through  their  representatives,  the  people  of  this 
great  nation. 

I’he  Governing;  Board  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  met  to  do  honor  to  the  Chief 
Executive  of  one  of  the  meml}er  countries. 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  chairman 
of  the  Board,  welcomed  President  Somoza 
in  these  words: 

Mr.  Rrksident 

The  Cioverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  has  assembled  in  special  session  today  to  do 
honor  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  country 
over  whose  destinies  you  so  ably  preside.  On 
Ijehalf  of  the  Board  permit  me  to  extend  to  you 
the  warmest  possible  welcome  and  to  assure  you 


of  our  very  sincere  wishes  for  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  should  gather  here  to 
do  honor  to  the  chief  of  state  of  a  country  which  has 
at  all  times  collaborated  loyally  and  whole-heart¬ 
edly  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
has  always  stood  ready  to  do  its  full  part  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  .American  family  of  nations.  We  wish  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  to 
express  our  very  sincere  appreciation  for  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  Nicaragua  has  consistently  made  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  ideals  of  Pan  .Americanism. 

We  are  confident  that  under  Your  Excellency’s 
wise  guidance  Nicaragua  is  destined  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between 
the  .American  nations. 

Prcsiclonl  Somoza  acknowlcdg;ccl  the 
ttrccting;  as  follows: 

Mr.  ChtAiRMAN; 

Members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.Americ:an  Union; 

1  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  honor  you  pay 
me  in  holding  this  special  session.  Your  words  of 
friendly  welcome  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your 
complimentary  expressions  concerning  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  I  am  the  head  have  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  me. 

There  is  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present 
to  express  the  satisfaction  and  pride  with  which 
we  should  contemplate  the  progress  realized  in 
the  relations  between  our  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments.  We  can  well  say,  without  fear  of  exag¬ 
geration,  that  we  on  this  Continent  have  succeeded 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  an  association  of 
nations,  organized  on  the  basis  of  liberty,  solidar¬ 
ity,  and  cooperation;  history,  even  in  its  most 
successful  periods,  has  never  recorded  a  like  or¬ 
ganization  of  similar  importance.  Indeed,  the 
supreme  value  of  the  Pan  American  Union  lies 
in  the  humane  enthusiasm  that  has  ever  inspired 
it.  Institutions  created  to  serve  and  aid  free  men, 
under  the  rule  of  justice,  and  international  action 
founded  on  respect  for  sovereignty  and  practical 
cooperation,  are  distinctive  characteristics  that. 
I  am  glad  to  say,  arc  increasingly  evident  in  the 
life  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  example  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  hope 
that  we  can  offer  to  humanity,  reside  in  the  fact 
that,  with  such  a  noble  aim,  nations  differing 
widely  in  size  and  resources  have  been  able  to 
live  and  progress  together. 

In  this  meritorious  organization,  yours,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Governing  Board,  is  the  task  of  main- 
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tainine  a  permanent  and  sed  ilous  cooperation 
with  the  Inter-Aineriran  Conferences,  with  tech¬ 
nical  organizations,  and  with  governments.  It 
gives  me  special  pleasure  to  say  that  your  wise, 
prudent,  and  effective  cooperation  has  been  and 
is  duly  appreciated  by  the  Covernment  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  as  1  am  sure  it  is  by  the  governments  of  all 
our  sister  republics.  1  consider  it  only  just  to  cem- 
mend  your  work  to  the  gratitude  of  our  nations. 

Permit  me  to  mention  also,  as  out.standing  for 
devotion  to  the  Pan  .American  ideal,  the  work  of 
your  distinguished  Director  General,  Dr.  Rowe. 

In  repeating  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Governing 
Board,  my  thanks  for  this  tribute,  1  wish  also  to 
bear  witness  to  my  profound  faith  in  the  brilliant 
future  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion,  which  is 
called  upon  to  play  a  noble  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization. 


Followinsr  the  special  session,  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  President  Samoza's  honor  was  given 
by  the  Board  in  the  Hall  of  Patriots  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

During  his  stay  in  Washington.  General 
Somoza  visited  many  other  places  of 
varied  interest,  including  the  University 
of  Maryland,  the  National  Agricultural 
Research  C'.enter  at  Beltsvillc,  and  the 
Marine  Barracks  at  Ouantico,  Virginia. 
He  also  made  a  brief  trip  to  New  York 
and  the  World's  Fair,  and  then  returned 
to  the  capital. 

On  .May  22.  at  a  simple  ceremony  at 
the  White  House,  the  two  Presidents  ex- 
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GENERAL  SOMOZA  AND  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Notes  agreeing  on  various  methixls  of  cooperation  Ix-tween  the  United  .States  and  Nicaragua  were 
signed  by  the  two  presidents  on  May  22.  I'hose  standing  are,  from  left  to  right:  The  Hon.  C^ordcll 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  .States;  the  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  the  Hon.  Manuel  Cordero  Reyes,  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Nicaragua;  and 
the  Hon.  Leon  De  Bayle,  .Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States. 
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changed  notes  fonmilaling  a  plan  of  co- 
operaiion  and  settine;  forth  a  program  of 
tinancial  and  technical  assistance. 

After  thankins;  President  Roosevelt,  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  XicaraG[ua,  for 
the  many  attentions  he  had  received  in 
Washington,  President  Somoza  said  in  his 
note;  “We  in  Nicaragua  have  faith  and 
confidence  in  our  strength  and  ability  to 
develop  our  country,  to  improve  our  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities,  our  mines  and  our 
small  industries,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  and  to  advance  our  cultural  attain¬ 
ments.  But  we  realize  that  in  an  age  of 
increasing  specialization  and  interde¬ 
pendence  we  can  utilize  advantageously 
the  counsel  and  friendly  assistance  of  our 
neighbors,  just  as  our  aid  and  cooperation 
is  useful  to  them.  In  this  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  I  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  set  forth  certain  of  the  objectives  of  my 
Government  of  interest  to  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  cooperation  in  our  common 
benefit.” 

Specific  suggestions  for  United  States  aid 
that  would  be  welcome  in  Nicaragua  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  engineering  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  project  for  the  canalization  of  the 
San  Juan  River  for  vessels  of  moderate 
draft  and  if  possible,  a  complementary 
waterway  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the 
Pacific;  engineering  advice  and  supervision 
in  the  construction  of  certain  reads  and 
the  extension  of  credit  facilities  to  finance 
the  purchase  from  United  States  manu¬ 
facturers  of  equipment  and  materials  not 
available  in  Nicaragua;  the  extension  of 
credit  in  L  nited  States  dollars  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Nicaragua;  coojieration  in 
the  study  and  development  of  non¬ 
competitive  agricultural  products  that 
would  complement  the  production  of  and 
find  a  market  in  the  United  States;  and  an 


arrangement  by  which  a  qualified  officer 
of  the  United  States  .Army  might  be 
detailed  to  act  as  director  of  the  Military 
.Academy  and  a  qualified  aviation  officer 
as  instructor  in  the  .Air  Corps  of  the 
National  Guard. 

In  his  letter  President  Roosevelt  stated 
that  the  United  States  .Army  Engineer 
Corps  has  been  instructed  to  make  the 
necessary  studies  and  surveys  of  a  canaliza¬ 
tion  and  highway  project  to  link  the 
eastern  and  western  regions  of  Nicaragua, 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made  in  this  country,  a 
board  of  six  officers  will  be  sent  to  Nica¬ 
ragua;  the  United  States  Government  will 
cooperate  in  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  assist  in  arranging  credits 
of  as  much  as  $2,000,000  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials  for 
these  and  other  productive  projects;  the 
same  bank  will  also  grant  certain  credits 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  at  any  one  time, 
and  to  be  utilized  prior  to  June  30,  1941, 
to  facilitate  the  payment  of  commercial 
obligations  to  United  States  nationals  and 
concerns  and  eliminate  unusual  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  cordoba ; 
legislation  has  already  been  enacted  au¬ 
thorizing  the  loan  of  government  experts  to 
assist  in  specialized  agricultural  studies, 
and  suitable  provisions  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  enable  the  Government  to 
undertake  surveys  of  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  in  foreign  countries  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  non-competitive  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  the  Department  of  War  has 
agreed  to  assign  a  qualified  officer  to  act 
as  director  of  the  Military  Academy  of  the 
Nicarat^uan  National  Guard,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  him  to  study  the 
projected  establishment  of  a  militarv 
aviation  school. 


All  Aboard! 

American  Republics  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 


In  turning  over  your  Sunday  paper,  you 
have  doubtless  paused  many  times  at  the 
alluring  advertisements  of  cruises — 15  days 
to  the  Caribbean  or  Mexico  City;  16  days 
to  the  northern  ports  of  South  America;  38 
days  to  Peru  with  a  trip  to  C.uzco,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Incas;  38  days  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  return,  stopping  at  Rio 
and  Montevideo;  or  39  days  (or  more  de¬ 
pending  on  the  stopovers  you  w’ish  to 
make)  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Peru 
and  Chile,  across  the  Andes  and  up  the 
east  coast.  Sometimes  it  is  the  cost  that 
gives  you  pause  and  prevents  you  from 
immediately  taking  a  ticket  to  the  other 
Americas.  Often  you  stay  home  because  a 
vacation  of  eleven  days,  three  weeks,  five 
weeks,  six  weeks,  three  months  or  longer  is 
impossible  at  the  time. 

Now  those  who  have  longed  to  sail  away 
to  the  sister  republics  of  the  Americas 
have  their  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  them  at  the  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  World’s  Fairs.  In  New 
York,  nine  countries  in  one  day  for  $0.75 — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  C.hile,  Cuba,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Peru, 
\’enezuela!  That  is  a  bargain  no  cruise 
advertisement  has  ever  offered.  However, 
it  would  be  better  to  say  nine  countries  for 
SI. 50,  for  two  days  can  be  pleasantly  spent 
wandering  through  the  fascinating  pavil¬ 
ions,  looking  at  the  e.xhibits,  listening  to 
the  music  played  by  Chilean  cowboys  or 
other  foreign  orchestras,  savoring  the 
exotic  flavors  of  \’enczuclan  icecream, 
having  a  cold  drink  or  hot  Brazilian  coffee. 

It  is  rejsretUd  that  photographs  uj  the  Argentine  and 
Mexican  Pavilions  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  publication 
in  this  issue.  They  will  appear  in  .August. — Editor. 


.sampling  the  famous  .\rgentine  and  Chil¬ 
ean  wines,  or  dining  on  dishes  beloved 
in  .\rgentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  or 
Venezuela. 

Argentina 

Entering  the  Fair  by  the  Flushing  Gate 
or  taking  a  bus  there  from  another  entrance 
you  will  come  first  to  the  Argentine 
Pavilion,  on  Presidential  Row  South.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  small  pool  and  at  the  side  a 
little  garden  with  grass  and  trees  and  a 
most  charming  statue  of  Pan  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  sculptor  Fioravanti.  It  will  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  some  American  does  not  try  to 
keep  this  for  his  own  garden.  The  facade 
of  the  building  is  decorated  with  a  40-foot 
pictorial  map  in  colored  tile. 

Argentina  has  presented  in  an  elegant  and 
distinguished  manner  a  cross-section  of  its 
national  life.  The  visitor  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  Buenos  Aires — a  metrop¬ 
olis  four  times  as  big  as  Washington— im¬ 
mediately  feels  as  if  he  were  walking  along 
Calle  Florida,  the  most  fashionable  shop¬ 
ping  thoroughfare,  where  show  windows 
holding  beautiful  wares  are  interspersed 
with  art  exhibits  and  large  book-stores. 

Along  the  approach  to  the  pavilion  door¬ 
way  are  cases  filled  with  handsome  Argen¬ 
tine  luggage;  gloves;  the  most  valued  of 
the  traditional  ponchos,  woven  of  vicuna 
wool  and  so  fine  it  seems  as  if,  like  the 
fabled  silk  robe,  they  could  be  slipped 
through  a  ring;  the  bolas  once  whirled  by 
the  gaucho  to  entangle  the  feet  of  the 
animal  he  was  pursuing,  and  the  silver- 
mounted  whip  and  knife,  part  of  his 
accouterments. 

Inside  the  main  hall  you  will  find  a 
mural  at  each  end,  one  of  a  gaucho,  corn 
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and  sheep,  ihe  other  of  industry.  One  lon^ 
side  has  a  "reat  photograph  of  the  pampa, 
framed  l)y  real  grains  and  hides:  opposite 
is  a  map  of  Argentina  superimposed  on  one 
of  the  world,  with  lines  of  light  running  out 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany  and  the  Orient,  and  a 
sentence  proclaiming,  “We  trade  with  all 
the  world."  Flags  indicate  the  order  of 
importance  of  other  nations  in  .\rgentine  ex¬ 
ports  (United  Kingdom.  Germany,  United 
States.  Belgium  and  France)  and  imports 
(United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy  and  Belgium). 

Many  pictures  will  show  you  what  a  me¬ 
tropolis  Buenos  .\ires  is,  and  colored  slides 
of  the  great  Nahuel  Huapi  National  Park 
in  the  south  will  cause  you  to  linger  at  the 
vision  of  its  lakes  and  Andine  peaks.  (Why 
not  try  a  winter  vacation  at  the  fine  hotel 
there?  You  know  it  is  summer  in  .Argen¬ 
tina  when  it  snows  in  the  United  States.) 

L'ndoubtedly  you  have  heard  of  .Argen¬ 
tine  corn,  wheat,  linseed,  beef,  and  wool, 
but  perhaps  you  haven't  realized  that  .Ar¬ 
gentina  makes  89  percent  of  its  silk  textiles 
— and  what  luscious  fabrics!  Woolen 
goods  too,  fur  coats,  perfumes,  silverware, 
medicines  and  toilet  goods,  and  fine  glass¬ 
ware.  to  mention  only  a  few  manufactures. 

•Argentina,  proud  of  its  schools,  gives 
figures  on  university  and  vrx'ational  edu¬ 
cation,  and  tells  you  that  it  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  normal  schtMjl  students  of 
any  country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to 
population.  It  is  justly  proud  tot)  that  of 
every  twelve  babies  who  would  have  died 
if  the  1915  mortality  rate  had  continued 
seven  were  saved  in  1937.  .And  the  sharp¬ 
ly  ascending  lines  on  another  chart  show 
how  more  and  more  women  have  since 
1895  lx*come  teachers  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  commercial,  industrial,  and  college 
subjects,  and  physical  education,  and  have 
entered  agricultural,  library,  and  social 
service  schools. 


Beyond  the  main  hall  there  is  a  small 
art  gallery  containing  about  20  choice 
[jaintings,  with  a  few  sculptures  and 
prints,  equally  gotid.  .As  you  emerge  from 
this  gallery  you  find  a  newspaper  hall  con¬ 
taining  copies  of  the  Buenos  .Aires  dailies 
(two  of  which  rank  among  the  great  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world),  some  of  the  many 
magazines  published  in  .Argentina,  and 
also  the  provincial  newspapers.  .Above 
them  are  some  gay  frescoes  of  .Argentine 
life  in  earlier  days.  Beyond  this  little  hall 
is  a  small  motion  picture  theater  where 
films  of  .Argentina  and  its  life  are  shown 
at  frequent  intervals.  Near  by  is  the 
library,  where  some  hundreds  of  .Argen¬ 
tine  books  are  alluringly  arranged  on  open 
shelves  as  if  in  a  home,  and  a  reading  table 
invites  you  to  linger.  .At  the  entrance 
de  luxe  editions  are  on  display  in  a  glass 
case;  .Argentina  has  a  renowned  publishing 
industry.  .At  the  side  is  the  restaurant, 
called  the  Martin  Fierro  Room  in  honor 
of  a  gaucho  famous  in  .Argentine  legends, 
where  national  dishes  and  wine  are 
served. 

Mexico 

The  Mexican  Pavilion  in  the  Hall  of 
Nations  faces  the  Gourt  of  Peace  but  may 
Ik*  entered  from  its  rear  door  almost 
opposite  the  .Argentine  Pavilion.  The 
wonderful  story  of  Mexico's  prehistoric 
past  is  presented  through  magnificent 
original  archeological  objects  brought 
from  the  museum  in  Mexico  C'.ity  and  by 
reproductions.  .At  one  side  towers  a  re- 
pnKluction  of  the  great  .Aztec  calendar 
stone,  which  has  been  deciphered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  astonish  everyone  at  the  astro¬ 
nomical  progress  achieved  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  white  man.  The  famous 
C’oiled  Serpent,  one  of  the  admirations  of 
modern  sculptors,  is  here  for  you  to  see. 
In  one  corner  is  a  reproduction  of  a  tomb 
at  Monte  .Alban  near  Oaxaca,  where  the 
famous  jewels  were  found,  and  Maya 
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PAN  AMERICAN 
The  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American 

columns  and  Zapotec  objects  help  to 
show  the  diverse  artistry  of  the  early 
Mexicans,  handed  down  so  richly  to  their 
present-day  descendants.  Lar^e  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  pyramids  at  San  Juan  Teoti- 
huacan  and  models  of  other  monuments 
lend  added  interest  to  the  room. 

Figures  in  wax.  alx)ut  18  inches  high,  by 


UNION  P.WILION 

Republics  wave  together  at  the  doorway. 

Carmen  Carrillo  de  Antunez  of  the 
•Anthropological  Department  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  represent  three  dances 
of  the  Yaqui  and  Zapotec  Indians.  Each 
of  the  many  figures  is  clad  in  an  authentic 
costume  with  complete  headdress  and 
posed  for  a  figure  of  the  dance.  This 
piece  of  scientific  re.search  is  typical  of 
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the  interest  of  Mexico  in  its  indigenous  artists,  such  as  Rivera.  Siqueiros,  and 
inhabitants.  Orozco,  will  hold  your  interest  for  a  long 

An  original  carved  colonial  arch  helps  time, 
to  make  the  transition  between  old  and  Books,  old  and  new.  are  here  for  you  to 
new  days  and  to  verify  the  assertion  on  the  pore  over,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  them, 

upper  floor  that  all  along  the  route  in  you  will  take  pleasure  in  the  excellent 

Mexico  the  tourist  will  find  wonderful  typography  of  Mexican  printers.  Mexico 

scenes,  archeological  sites,  attractive  cities,  has  had  more  experience  in  printing  than 

native  costumes  and  colonial  architecture.  any  other  country  in  the  new  world,  for 

■‘Mexico”,  a  gay  poster  further  proclaims,  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago  that  the  first 

“has  all  climates  within  your  reach  and  is  printing  press  in  .America  was  set  up  in  its 

five  times  cheaper  than  anywhere  else.”  capital. 

Handsome  new  posters  of  old  churches,  a  Handsome  modern  silver  and  antique 

beautiful  carved  colonial  crucifix,  paint-  pottery  are  Ixith  worthy  of  study. 

imrs  by  some  of  Mexico's  most  famous  \’ery  likely  you  will  want  to  take  home 
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ILLUMINATED  MAP  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

This  map,  30  feet  long  and  20  fret  ssnde,  shows  in  lights  the  main  inter-American  steamship  lines  and 
other  systems  of  communications,  as  well  as  the  chief  products  of  each  of  the  21  countries. 


Al.L  aboard! 


with  you  one  of  the  stunning;  copper  trays, 
typical  dolls,  or  the  reproductions  of 
painting;s  that  are  on  sale,  and  don't  forg:et 
'Oine  of  the  numerous  travel  pamphlets  to 
lielp  you  plan  your  trip.  Your  car  will 
carry  you  to  Mexico  as  well  as  to  New 
York;  try  the  fine  highway  from  Laredo 
to  Mexico  City. 

Pan  American  Union 

Proceeding  along  Presidential  Row 
South  you  will  soon  come  to  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  L’nion  Pavilion  in  the  Pan  American 
Wing.  It  is  easily  recognizable  by  the 
flags  of  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics  Hying  in  an  arch  at  its  door.  Inside 
you  will  find  a  large  illuminated  relief  map 
of  the  .Americas  on  which  you  may  trace 
your  real  or  imaginary  trip.  Publications 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  on  sale 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  in  attendance  will  be  delighted 
to  answer  your  questions  alxjut  it  and  its 
memljer  countries.  Colombia,  Guatemala 
and  Haiti  also  intend  to  exhibit  in  this 
room. 

Dominican  Republic 

.A  few  doors  farther  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Dominican  Pavilion,  where  you  will  lie 
cordially  welcomed  by  pretty  Dominican 
girls  eager  to  escort  you  through  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  capital  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  now  called  Ciudad  Trujillo  but  form¬ 
erly  known  as  Santo  Domingo,  is  the  oldest 
European  settlement  in  the  New  World. 
Columbus  discovered  the  island  now 
shared  by  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti  in  1492,  and  such  was  his  fondness 
for  Hispaniola,  as  he  named  it,  that  he  re¬ 
quested  in  his  will  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  city  that  his  brother  had  founded 
in  1496.  .A  huge  photomural  of  Domini¬ 
can  scenes  and  a  map  showing  the  location 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  are  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Columbus  Hall,  contain¬ 
ing  models  of  some  of  the  famous  ancien 
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buildings  in  the  Dominican  capital.  One 
represents  the  beautiful  cathedral,  the 
oldest  in  .America  (begun  in  1523)  where 
the  bones  of  Columbus  rest  and  men  still 
worship;  another,  the  church  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  order  built  in  1520,  which  w’as  the 
seat  of  the  first  university  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Everv'  tourist  visits  the  mas¬ 
sive  ruins  of  the  palace  built  by  Diego, 
Columbus’  son,  when  he  was  viceroy;  the 
model  will  tell  you  how  magnificent  it  was, 
worthy  of  the  palaces  left  behind  in  old 
.Spain.  Pictures  from  some  of  the  books 
of  C.olumbus’  own  day  will  amuse  you  by 
the  extravagance  of  the  artists’  conceptions; 
the  .Americas  were  great  news — as  they 
still  are  today!  Celebrating  mass  on  the 
back  of  a  whale  seemed  not  impossible  in 
these  marvelous  seas. 

.As  you  go  upstairs  you  look  down  as 
from  an  airplane  on  a  model  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  ceremoniously 
unveiled  in  the  Court  of  Peace  on  June  18. 
This  lighthouse  is  to  be  erected  in  Ciudad 
Trujillo  by  all  the  nations  of  America  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Discoverer  of  this  conti¬ 
nent.  Near  the  model  stands  a  marble 
bust  of  Columbus  by  Aristide  Fortunato. 

.Archaeological  objects  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  museum,  including  a  perfect  large 
bowl  and  small  tw-in  figures,  a  sign  of  good 
luck,  recall  pre-Columbian  days,  while 
exhibits  of  salt,  copper,  marble  and  amber 
(when  you  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
you  will  find  amber  beads  to  buy),  coffee, 
cacao,  peanuts,  rice,  tapioca,  wood,  to¬ 
bacco  and  sugar  indicate  lively  business 
activities  of  today.  On  the  second  floor 
there  is  furniture  of  the  beautiful  Domini¬ 
can  mahogany  as  well  as  many  other  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits.  .A  leaping  game  fish  will 
enthrall  anglers. 

.A  feature  of  the  opening  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Pavilion  was  the  announcement  that 
the  Republic  had  established  an  annual 
award  of  $50,000  for  the  outstanding  con- 
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AHO  NAMED  MISTaNIOIA 
HRiSrONHER  COltMluS  NMO  CAlIID  II 
■AUriFUI.  LAND  HE  HAD  E»E*  SEEN.  IS  THE 
CEST  IN  The  west  INDIES 


OOMINIOAH  REfUtllC  OCCURS  TWO  TMIROS  Of  THE 
NO  this  fUACMENT  Of  OtO  SfAHI,  WHICH  IECAmE 
CRAOlE  Of  WESTERN  ClfilllATlON.  LIES  SERENEIT  Nl  I 


WHERE  THE  DOMINICAN  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  IS 

Christopher  Columbus,  who  discov¬ 
ered  the  island  of  which  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  occupies  two  thirds, 
called  it  the  most  beautiful  land  he 
had  ever  seen  and  named  it  His¬ 
paniola — Little  Spain. 


A  RENAISSANCE  DOORWAY 
IN  THE  DOMINICAN  PA¬ 
VILION 

The  pavilion  was  opened  by  the 
Hon.  .\ndres  Pastoriza,  Dominican 
Minister  to  /he  United  .States. 
.Senor  Virgilio  .Alvarez  del  Pino,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dominican  delegation 
to  the  Fair,  Charles  H.  Wanzer, 
Dominican  Commissioner  General 
to  the  Fair,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University,  were  among  the  other 
speakers. 


Courtesy  of  ABC  Ne«'s  Servi 


A  MARLIN  POINTS  THE  WAY 
TO  THE  DOMINICAN  RE¬ 
PUBLIC. 

Tropical  fish  in  the  ac|iiariiiin  will 
catch  the  eve  of  anglers. 


THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL 
LIGHTHOUSE 

In  1942.  if  all  goes  well,  yon  will 
have  this  view  of  the  lighthouse  when 
vou  arrive  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  by  air.  The  .Xmerican  countries 
plan  to  build  it  in  commemoration 
of  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America. 
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Courtesy  of  Manuel  J  Puente 

A  CUBAN  SCENE  BY  DOMINGO  RAMOS 

The  artist  is  seen  standing  beside  his  richly  colored  mural,  which  greets  the  visitor  entering  the  Cuban 
Pavilion.  The  Hon.  Pedro  Mtirtinez  Fraga,  Ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  made  an  address 
at  the  op>ening  of  the  Pavilion  on  May  20,  the  Cuban  national  holiday.  Dr.  J.  M.  Garcia  Montes, 
SecretaiA'  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Luis  Machado,  High  Commissioner,  also  sjjoke. 


tribution  to  the  cause  of  international  fully  dressed  brides  in  the  styles  of  the 

peace.  The  first  award  will  be  made  on  decades  from  1830-1880,  showing  that  her 

October  24,  1939.  charming  new  models,  also  on  view,  are 

A  special  issue  of  The  Dominican  Republic,  designed  on  a  sound  foundation  of  famili- 

published  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  arity  with  the  fashions  of  the  past.  Other 

of  the  Dominican  Chamlrer  of  Commerce  famous  Cuban  dressmakers — men — like- 

of  the  United  States,  w-ill  give  you  more  wise  show'  some  of  their  latest  models,  dis¬ 
information  about  that  country  and  its  played,  like  Senorita  Borrero’s,  on  attrac- 

exhibits.  tive  mannequins  made  in  Cuba.  The  e.\- 

^uba  quisite  silk  spreads,  lingerie  and  other  gar- 

The  tropical  scene  painted  in  lively  ments  made  in  orphan  asylums  and  other 

colors  by  Domingo  Ramos  that  greets  you  institutions  or  at  home  Ix^ar  w'itness  to  the 

as  you  enter  the  Cuban  Pavilion  next  drxrr  taste  and  patience  of  C^uban  girls  and 

is  in  contrast  to  the  pleasant  temperature  women. 

provided  by  air-cooling.  At  the  right  side  .\t  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  notable 
the  colorful  shields  of  the  nation  and  its  Riveron  collection  of  archaeological  ol)- 
.six  provinces  preside  over  the  disjrlay.  jects  of  various  pre-Columbian  cultures. 

Caiba  offers  some  iK'autiful  sam|)les  of  now'  owned  by  Manuel  Casadilla.  Carved 

feminine  handwork.  A  famous  dressmaker,  bone  articles  w  ith  mother  of  pearl  inlay, 

.\na  Marta  Berrero.  exhibits  six  delight-  bowls,  quartz  amulets  and  two  complete 
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CUBAN  EXHIBITS 

Above:  Cuban  su^ar  plantation  and  mill.  Cuba  shows  graphically  in  this  diorama  the  steps  in  her 
greatest  industry,  from  cutting  the  cane  in  the  fields  to  its  manufacture  in  the  mill.  Below:  Models  by 
Cuban  fashion  designers.  One  woman  and  several  men  have  exhibits  of  fashions  in  the  Cuban  Pavilion, 
l  ine  handwork  distinguishes  many  of  the  gowns. 
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skulls  arc  among  the  many  fascinating 
objects  in  this  collection. 

Farther  along  the  corridor  you  will  sec 
two  excellent  dioramas.  The  one  of  a  sugar 
plantation  with  its  mill  shows  the  sugar 
cane  as  it  grows,  is  cut,  loaded  on  carts  and 
transported  to  the  mill,  and  also  depicts 
the  homes  of  the  owner,  overseers  and 
workers.  This  fine  diorama  of  Caiba's 
leading  industry  was  made  by  \*arona. 
The  other  represents  a  coffee  plantation 
against  a  background  of  some  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  C'uban  mountains.  An  illuminated 
map  shows  where  the  most  famous  C'uban 
tobacco  grows.  Everyone  realizes  that 
C'uba  produces  sugar,  tobacco  and  rum 
but  not  everyone  is  aware  that  it  also  has 
mines  of  manganese  and  other  minerals, 
and  thirtv  or  fortv  different  fine  woods. 


In  a  corner  is  a  little  shop  selling  hand¬ 
made  dolls  of  Cuban  types,  attractive 
novelty  jewelry  (which  on  close  scrutiny  is 
found  to  lx*  made  of  seeds),  and  handsome 
bags  and  Ix'lts  of  the  finest  and  softest 
crocodile  leather. 

Upstairs  is  a  particularly  attractive  air- 
conditioned  restaurant  and  bar.  Passing  a 
large  photomural  of  Cuban  scenes,  you 
take  a  seat  on  one  of  the  calf-skin  chairs. 
Before  you  is  a  breezy  marine  view  painted 
on  the  wall  beyond  the  prow  of  a  vessel  of 
rich  dark  wood,  whose  cannon  make  you 
think  of  the  pirates  that  once  infested  the 
Spanish  Main.  Perhaps  there  isnU  any¬ 
thing  e.xactly  like  this  in  Habana,  but 
you'll  probably  want  to  go  down  and  see. 
The  food  and  drink  that  come  across  the 
ship's  rail  will  prove  another  inducement. 


C<>urf**«y  <.f  Mnnuel  J.  I’uent^ 

THE  .SHOP  IX  THE  CUBAN  PAVILION 

Sinall  figures  representing  native  types,  novelty  jewelry,  and  beautiful  bags  of  crocodile  leather  arc  on  sale 

here. 


Courtesy  of  L.  N.  Ponce 


THE  ECUADOREAN  PAVILION 


Over  the  doorway  of  the  pavilion,  opened  by  the  High  Commissioner,  Senor  L.  N.  Ponce,  and  Senor 
S.  E.  Duran-Ballen,  Consul  General  iri  New  York,  is  a  decorative  panel  by  the  Ecuadorean  artist 

Camilo  Egas. 


You  will  enjoy  taking  home  with  you  the 
well  illustrated  booklet  on  Cuba,  its  life 
and  many  attractions. 

Ecuador 

Passing  in  front  of  the  Federal  Building 
to  Presidential  Row  South  you  come  to  the 
pavilion  of  Ecuador,  which  has  the  same 


relative  position  as  that  of  Cuba.  The 
large  tawny  plaster  panel  over  the  door 
from  which  shines  a  symbolic  sun  is  the 
work  of  the  modern  Ecuadorean  artist, 
Camilio  Egas,  as  is  also  the  huge  mural  of 
Indians  at  the  back  of  the  interior.  The 
central  figure  represents  the  vigor  of  the 
natives  engaged  in  agricultural  activities  on 


\ 


f 


Courtesy  of  hui*  Alsauiora 

THE  PERUVIAN  PAM  LION 

The  Hon.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Ambassador  of  Peru  to  the  United  States,  said  on  up>ening  the 
Peruvian  Pavilion  that  it  offered  a  miniature  reproduction  of  what  Peru  was  and  is,  and  that  the  present 
progress  of  his  country  is  not  solely  material  but  also  cultural  and  sociological.  Senor  Luis  M.  Alzamo- 
ra  is  High  Commissioner  to  the  Fair. 
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the  high  and  lertile  plateaus  of  the  Andes. 
These  natives  are  the  descendants  of 
advanced  civilizations  that  were  found  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America.  To  the  left  is 
visualized  the  hard  work  of  the  past  to 
which  the  natives  were  submitted  in  the 
.\ndes.  as  were  the  slaves  of  North  America. 
To  the  right  is  shown  the  romance  of  agri¬ 
cultural  life.  The  free  native  of  today,  to 
whom  the  Republic  has  granted  full  rights, 
is  portrayed  harvesting  his  crop  to  the 
rhythm  of  music. 

Your  boy  who  is  always  buying  balsa 
wood  to  make  his  model  airplanes  will  find 
that  Ecuador  is  the  chief  source  of  this,  the 
lightest  wood  known,  and  that  it  is  also 
used  in  life  preservers. 

Probably  you  will  be  too  late  to  see  a 
wonderful  toquilla  hat,  especially  woven 
for  President  Roosevelt  by  a  mother  and 
daughter  who  spent  five  months  at  the 
task,  and  put  on  the  finishing  touches  at 
the  Fair.  Indeed,  you  may  wonder  as  you 
read  this  what  a  toquilla  hat  is.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  these  hats,  in  which  Ecuador 
excels,  are  familiarly  and  erroneously 
known  as  Panama  hats,  because  of  the  fact 
that  Panama  was  long  a  center  for  their 
distribution.  They  are  made  from  palm 
fiber,  and  when  you  go  on  your  real  trip  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  you  can 
buy  them  in  Guayaquil  or  from  the  dealers 
who  come  on  board  while  the  ship  is 
anchored  off  shore  at  Manta  to  load  a 
cargo  of  hats  and  the  vegetable  ivory 
(tagua)  nuts  from  which  we  make  buttons 
and  similar  objects.  Montecristi,  where 
the  finest  hats  are  woven,  lies  inland  from 
Manta. 

Small  carved  figures  of  native  types,  the 
beautiful  carved  frame  holding  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  photogra|)h,and  paintings  by  several 
well  known  artists  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  still  an  art  center,  as  it  was 
in  colonial  days  when  its  magnificent 
churches  were  erected,  the  altars  finely 


carved  and  covered  in  gold  leaf  to  enshrine 
beautiful  and  life-like  figures  of  saints, 
which  were  also  exported  to  other  domains 
of  the  Spanish  King. 

Indian  handiwork,  samples  of  the  cin¬ 
chona  bark  from  which  quinine  is  made, 
gold,  silv'er,  copper,  sulphur,  marble, 
tagua,  cacao,  coffee  and  tobacco,  tell  more 
of  the  economic  life  of  Ecuador. 

.\lso  on  view  are  the  fine  photographs 
of  Ecuador  taken  within  the  last  few  years 
by  Andre  Roosevelt.  They  show  its  im¬ 
posing  snow-capped  volcanoes,  its  pic¬ 
turesque  Indians,  its  fields  and  flocks,  and 
many  aspects  of  modern  city  life. 

At  the  back  of  the  room  is  a  bar  where 
you  may  have  a  drink  of  naranjilla  juice,  a 
treat  which  you  are  not  likely  to  have  again 
until  you  go  to  Ecuador  itself.  The  naran¬ 
jilla  is  a  small  fruit  resembling  an  orange 
tomato,  growing  on  a  plant  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high. 

Peru 

.\  few  doors  down  the  street  is  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Pavilion.  Above  its  door  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Espinoza  Caceda,  in  front  of 
which  stands  Peru  with  her  cornucopia  of 
gold,  flanked  by  workers  and  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  who  have  lived  within  her 
Ijorders. 

Stepping  into  the  hall  you  at  once  feel 
as  if  you  were  in  a  Peruvian  mansion,  for 
before  you  is  a  colonial  arch,  the  floor  is  of 
ruby  mahogany,  the  ceiling  is  set  with 
carved  beams,  about  the  walls  are  old 
paintings  and  handsome  cabinets  of  dark 
carved  wood  holding  a  collection  of  the 
silverwork  which  is  one  of  the  great  attrac¬ 
tions  to  visitors  in  Lima. 

The  large  salon  behind  this  hall  contains 
many  things  that  will  hold  the  art-lover 
spellbound.  All  your  early  memories  of 
Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Peru  will  come  to 
mind  as  you  look  at  the  life-sized,  eagle¬ 
faced  figure  arrayed  in  the  actual  hand- 
woven  garments  of  an  ancient  Peruvian;  a 


<'ourtp«(y  of  I.uw  Alzaritora 

THE  RECEPTION  HALL.  PERUVIAN  P.AVILION 

Flixjring  of  ruby  mahogany,  carved  Ijcams,  colonial  furniture  and  paintings  and  handsome  silverware 

make  this  room  a  gem. 
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Court«>*.y  of  Alsain^^ra 


THE  MAIN  HALL,  PERUVIAN  PAVILION 


Art  lovers  will  enjoy  this  hall,  with  its  ancient  pottery  and  textiles  and  modern  paintings  and  rugs. 


AM.  \i;oAr<D! 
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red  woolen  tunic  partially  covered  by  a 
perfect  Itlack  mantle,  with  a  small  tine 
desiyn  in  colors.  Such  wcaviii"  is  un¬ 
equalled.  Eehind  this  fisjure  is  a  mummy 
with  its  wrappino.s.  The  Peruvians  did 
not  emltalm  their  dead  or  put  them  in 
ca.ses  like  those  used  by  the  ancient  Etjyp- 
tians.  but  wrapped  them  in  a  sittine;  posi¬ 
tion  in  layer  u|)on  layer  of  textiles  which, 
in  tlte  case  of  persons  of  high  degree,  are  of 
exciuisite  design  and  workmanship.  Tlie 
dry  earth  in  which  many  burials  were 
made  pre.ser\ed  the  bodies. 

Next  comes  a  case  full  of  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  Chimu  pottery,  dating  from  Ite- 
fore  the  Christian  era  to  about  1100  .A.  D. 
These  jars  portray  persons  and  animals 
and  are  so  full  of  character  and  executed 
with  such  superb  technique  that  they  rank 


w  ith  enduring  works  of  art.  Alscj  they  are 
fun,  for  many  have  a  humorous  touch. 
The  feather  mantle  and  head-dress  of  the 
Creat  Chimu  show  the  luxury  with  which 
he  was  attired.  Imt  the  examples  ])resented 
here  are  not  so  rich  in  color  as  those  in  the 
Lima  Museum.  How  ever,  his  gold  adorn¬ 
ments  are  splendid.  Other  cases  contain 
exam]jles  of  pottery  and  textiles  of  the 
Xazca  culture  which,  like  the  Chimu, 
antedated  the  Inca  civilization. 

Crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
over  soft-colored  hand-woven  rugs,  you 
find  small  plaster  models  of  the  ornate 
facades  of  colonial  churches  in  Arequipa. 
Several  paintings  of  characteristic  scenes 
by  Gonzalez  Gamarra  as  well  as  a  large 
tourist  map  add  color  to  the  room.  At 
the  rear  the  operation  of  social  security 


CiHirtesy  of  Cum  AUuinura 

PERUVl.W  l.XDUSTRIES 

“From  the  world's  rarest  filters  to  the  world’s  finest  fabrics",  says  the  poster  in  the  case  of  wools  and 
wottlen  textiles.  Peru  is  the  home  of  the  vicuna,  alpaca,  guanaco,  and  llama,  and  also  has  many  sheep. 
The  various  kinds  of  w(xjl  arc  both  exported  and  manufactured  at  home  into  fine  textiles. 
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insurance  in  Peru  is  explained  in  three 
comprehensive  charts. 

L’pstairs  the  hall  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
exhibits  of  Peruvian  products.  Two  cases 
emphasize  the  work  of  La  Molina  .Xericul- 
tural  Experiment  Station  in  cotton  genetics 
and  flax  culture.  Tea,  coffee,  corn  of 
different  colors,  wool,  wheat,  perfume  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  glassware,  wine, 
textiles,  sugar  and  rum,  fur  rugs,  silver¬ 
ware,  fruits  and  cereals,  cacao,  tobacco, 
tinned  goods  and  many  kinds  of  minerals 
are  among  the  products  attractively 
represented.  The  paintings  will  make  you 
wish  to  witness  in  real  life  some  of  the 
picturesque  and  charming  scenes  they 
depict. 

I  enezuflo 

Turning  right  on  Continental  .\ venue, 
you  reach  the  glass-walled  X’enezuelan 
pavilion.  \’enezuela  announces  its  name 
in  large  letters  as  Ijefits  a  country  which, 
as  you  are  informed  inside,  is  a  land  of 
extensive  territory,  greater  in  area  than 
the  fourteen  states  of  the  .Atlantic  seaboard. 
It  is  probably  unique  in  Ijeing  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  has  no  foreign 
debt  and  no  personal  and  income  taxes, 
for  its  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on 
petroleum  production  and  other  natural 
resources.  Before  you  enter  you  pause  to 
gaze  at  the  great  overhead  painting,  170  ft. 
long  and  18  ft.  wide,  by  L.  Lopez 
Mendez  and  a  group  of  other  artists.  In 
its  rich  colors  and  design  this  sets  the  V’ene- 
zuelan  tone  for  the  building.  Looking 
down,  you  discover  perfect  orchid  blooms 
under  glass  globes  beside  the  walk.  These 
are  flown  several  times  a  week  from  Vene¬ 
zuela  to  the  Fair  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  (If  orchids  can  be 
flown  from  Venezuela,  couldn’t  you  fly- 
down  and  back?)  Inside  the  building 
are  stylized  trees  upon  which  orchid  plants 
are  growing  and  blooming.  .Above  and 
Ijcyond  the  trees  is  a  pictorial  map  on 


which  are  shown  the  chief  products  of 
\'enczuela,  including  first  of  all  oil,  then 
coffee,  salt,  cattle,  copper,  coal,  cacao, 
tobacco,  gold,  sugar,  rublier  and  many 
others. 

Through  the  map  runs  a  film  saying: 

The  soil  of  Venezuela  grows  the  fruits  of  all 
lands,  from  the  apples  of  the  north  to  the  oranges 
that  love  the  sun. 

Land  of  free  men — who  have  fought  for  inde¬ 
pendence  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  most  of 
the  South  American  continent.  Ojjen  land  for 
the  pioneers  of  today.  The  only  country  with 
no  internal  or  external  debt. 

The  only  major  country  in  the  world  with  no 
personal  or  income  taxes  .  .  .  land  of  flowers — 
\>nezuela  sends  orchids  to  New  York  by  airplane 
three  times  weekly  for  exhibition  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

Land  of  power — Venezuela  is  the  first  oil- 
exporting  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  promised 
land  where  the  immigrants  of  other  nations  will 
find  a  haven  of  peace  with  an  active  and  expand¬ 
ing  civilization  .  .  .  the  last  frontier — North 
.America  no  longer  has  a  frontier — Venezuela  is 
now  the  frontier  where  the  pioneer  can  lead  his 
caravan  of  covered  wagons  .  .  .  Venezuela  .  .  . 
land  of  riches — wealthy  because  of  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  oil,  for  its  mines  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  agricultural  and  cattle  lands,  minerals 
and  raw  materials  .  .  .  nearer  to  New  York  than 
Galveston.  Nearer  to  England  than  .Mexico. 
For  the  American  tourist,  only  four  days  away 
by  boat.  A  land  for  sport-lovers.  A  land  of 
Ijeauty,  mountains  of  eternal  snow  and  fertile 
plains  where  crops  grow  twice  yearly.  No 
winter,  only  everlasting  Spring. 

Sculptures  in  A'enezuclan  wood  by  F. 
Narvaez,  R.  Marques  and  A.  Curiel  dis¬ 
play  at  once  the  fine  mahogany  of  A’ene- 
zuela  and  the  talent  of  her  sons.  .A  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  attracts  attention  at  the 
side,  among  them  particularly  a  misty 
nude  by  Riberon,  who  makes  his  brushes 
of  canvas.  Beyond  is  a  case  of  the  new 
ceramics  with  national  designs  being  made 
in  A’enezuela  and  some  of  the  exquisite 
crochet  work  known  as  the  soles  de  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

.Nearby  hangs  one  of  A'enezuela’s  cher- 


Photocrftphs  by  Frcd«ric  Kroiankvr 


THE  VENEZUELAN 
PAVILION 

On  opening  the  pavilion,  the  Hon. 
Diogenes  Eiscalante,  .Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  to  the  United  States,  said 
that  his  country  strove  to  present  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  its  immense  natural 
resources,  with  an  invitation  to  “be 
brothers  under  the  torch  of  under¬ 
standing  and  liberty,  the  bright  sun 
of  the  Americas.”  Dr.  R.  Ernesto 
Lopez  is  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Fair. 


DETAIL  FROM  THE  VENE- 
ZUEL.AN  DECOR.ATION  BY 
LOPEZ  MENDEZ 

The  port  of  La  Guaira  and  the  fish¬ 
ing  industry  are  symbolized  by  this 
part  of  the  painting. 


IMint4«rHptiM  l»y  Kre.lerio  Kr^junker 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  VENEZUELAN  GARDEN 

Icc  cream  in  exotic  flavors,  Wnezuclan  dishes,  and  a  X’enezuclan  orchestra  will  make  you  want  to  linger 

here. 


STATU  ES  OF  \  ENE- 
ZUELAN  MAHOGANY 

Francisco  Narvaez,  a  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  sculptor,  carved  in 
modernistic  style  from  five 
great  blocks  of  national 
mahogany,  7x5x3  feet, 
statutes  representing  as 
many  of  his  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  products.  These  two 
depict  cocoa  and  pearls. 


All.  aboard! 
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i^hod  treasures,  which  she  has  coinpli- 
nientecl  the  United  States  hy  bringins:  to 
the  Fair.  This  is  a  medallion  containing 
a  portrait  of  George  Washinciton  and  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  which  was  presented  to 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  threat  N’enezuelan 
Liberator,  by  Washington's  family  throueih 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  September 
1826.  The  niche  where  the  medallion 
ham's  is  called  “The  .Altar  of  Friendship.’’ 

.Strolling  on  towards  the  garden,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  orchestra  under  the  leader- 
shij)  of  Jose  \’era,  we  find  another  over¬ 
head  painting  and  then  at  the  side  the 
open-air  bar,  above  which  there  is  a 
light,  charming  mural  representing  four 
of  Venezuela’s  products,  the  tonka  bean 
(used  in  perfumery),  coffee,  sugar  cane 
and  cocoa.  If  you  perch  on  a  bamboo 
stool  at  the  bar  you  may  have  A’enezuelan 
coffee  or  chocolate,  a  ponche  crema  (a  very 
superior  V’enezuelan  kind  of  eggnog)  or 
other  drinks,  such  as  are  commonly 
served.  Just  outside  are  garden  tables 
where  you  may  enjoy  an  entire  meal  in 
N’enezuelan  style  or  a  .single  dish,  notably 
the  hallacas  (large  sized,  less  peppery 
tamales)  or  icecream  in  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  A’enezuelan  flavors  like  euana- 
bana  or  tamarind.  Pretty  girls  in  old- 
fashioned  country  costumes  will  serve  you. 
Beyond  the  garden  rise  five  of  Narvaez’ 
sculptured  figures  representing  coffee,  oil, 
fruit,  cereals  and  cocoa. 

.-\  unique  oil  fountain  and  oil  exhibit  in 
the  garden  tell  the  story  of  the  oil  industry 
in  A’enezuela  and  its  relationship  to  the 
life  of  the  people.  \’enezuela's  rise  to  the 
position  of  the  leading  exporter  of  petro¬ 
leum  has  been  meteoric. 

Chile 

I  he  Cihilean  Pavilion  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  showcase  by  its  Ghilean 
architect,  Theodore  Smith  Miller,  for 
without  even  going  inside  you  see  Camilo 


Mori’s  paintings  of  Chilean  scenes  through 
the  etlass  walls  and  hear  three  hiiasos 
(Chilean  cowboys)  playing  their  guitars 
under  the  orange  trees  by  the  tables 
where  Cihilean  wines  and  food  are  served. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity,  however,  not  to 
enter,  for  the  Pavilion  offers  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  delightful  picture  of  C.hile  from 
its  nitrate  deserts  in  the  north  to  the  lovely- 
lakes  in  the  south  overhung  by  snow- 
topped  mountains.  Besides,  probably  you 
know  one  of  the  young  men  who  is  going 
down  this  summer  to  compete  in  the  Pan 
.American  skiiing  tournament  and  you 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say,  “Oh.  yes,  I 
saw  that  at  the  Fair,”  when  he  starts  telling 
you  about  his  trip.  Chile's  ski  fields  are 
Itecoming  more  and  more  famous.  ( How 
about  a  downhill  run  with  a  3.000-foot 
drop?)  A’ou  will  enjoy  seeing  in  the 
tourist  hall  a  diorama  of  the  new  hotel  at 
Portillo,  against  its  snowy,  mountainous 
background.  This  hotel  is  being  built  in 
the  .Andes  especially  for  skiers.  .Another 
shows  the  hotel  at  the  southern  lake  resort 
of  Pucon,  where  fishing  is  one  of  the  great 
attractions,  and  a  third  at  Miramar  Beach. 
This  Switzerland  of  .America  is  a  country 
that  endears  itself  to  every  traveler.  He 
may  ride  in  comfort  on  the  Diesel-engined 
train  to  the  south  (a  model  is  shown) 
after  he  has  arrived  via  boat  or.  if  he  is 
pressed  for  time,  via  plane  in  three  and  a 
halfdays  from  Miami. 

.A  long  map  hanging  near  the  ceiling 
shows  pictorially  the  many  resorts  avail¬ 
able  to  visitors  and  also  makes  clear  that 
Chile,  although  2800  miles  long,  is  never 
more  than  1 50  miles  w  ide.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  when  you  look  to  the  east  in  Chile 
you  almost  always  see  the  great  cordillera 
closing  every  vista.  Many  large  photo¬ 
graphs  present  the  charms  of  this  “friendly- 
country’',  as  it  is  well  called  on  an  excellent 
illustrated  pamphlet,  one  of  several  dis¬ 
tributed  here. 


I'butotftaph  by  Jnuiutt  l^ier 


thp:  c:hilean  tourist  hall 


The  gav  map  overhead  shows  numerous  centers  where  tourists  in  Chile  may  enjoy  themselves  in  many 
dilTerent  ways.  Below  are  dioramas  of  fishing,  skiing,  and  seaside  life,  with  models  of  the  famous  casino 
at  Vina  del  Mar  and  the  lu.xurious  new  hotel  at  Pucon. 


I 


Photograph  by  Janlna  I<e«*ter 


THE  CHILEAN  MINERAL  HALL 


Besides  ranking  second  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  copper  ingots,  Chile  has  a 

wealth  of  other  minerals. 


Photofcniph  by  Janinu  Letter 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NITR.ME  IS  A  LEADING  CHILEAN  INDUSTRY 


When  you  order  nitrate  for  your  farm  or  garden,  you  will  like  to  remember  from  these  animated  dioramas 
how  the  bleak  pampas  from  which  it  is  sho\  eled  look  and  how  the  steamers  load  the  refined  product  at 

the  piers  in  distant  C^hile. 
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Passiii"  into  the  next  hall  you  find 
amonsi  other  exhibits  models  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  University  of  .Santiago, 
statistics  of  university  attendance  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  Etraphs  showing  the 
operation  of  the  labor  laws,  which  are 
among  the  most  advanced  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  laws  on  social  assistance  and 
social  security,  in  which  Chile  antedated 
the  United  States  by  1 1  years.  The  new 
stadium  in  Santiago,  the  largest  in  South 
America,  seals  82.000,  you  will  learn  as 
you  look  at  the  model. 

As,  you  continue  you  see  cases  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  other  products,  including 
machine  parts,  precision  tools,  guns, 
bullets,  silverware,  crackers,  mineral 
waters,  tinned  vegetables,  lentils,  tinned 
fruit  and  enormous  dried  prunes,  the 
famous  wines  and  Chilean  glasses  from 
which  to  drink  them,  textiles,  shoes,  and 
leather  goods,  particularly  some  handsome 
light-weight  horsehide  luggage. 

The  Araucanian  Indians,  who  resisted 
the  Spanish  invader  and  his  descendants 
until  about  1880.  are  now  only  a  very 
small  section  of  the  C'hilean  population, 
but  their  hand-woven  ponchos,  or  choa- 
pinos,  and  silver  ornaments  arc  still  made 
in  the  traditional  designs.  They  form  a 
bright  corner  in  the  exhibit. 

That  C'hile  is  one  of  the  great  publishing 
centers  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world  is 
amply  attested  by  its  display  of  Ixxiks. 
Beautiful  bindings  show  that  this  art  has 
gifted  followers  in  the  southern  republic. 
Copies  of  El  Mercurio  of  X’alparaiso,  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  .South  .\merica — pub¬ 
lished  continuously  since  1827  and  a 
pleasure  to  read  because  of  its  high  qual¬ 
ity — are  on  view.  Other  newspapers  and 
magazines  suggest  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
republic. 

•Another  large  map  on  the  ground  fitxir 
shows  the  mineral  zones  producing  sulphur, 
apatite,  copper,  nitrate,  Ixirite,  gold,  coal. 


talc.  aslx*stos.  petroleum,  shale,  and  mar¬ 
bles,  and  states  that  Chile  is  the  second 
country  in  the  production  of  copper  ingots 
in  the  world.  The  Tofo  iron  mine,  owned 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  C'ompany.  is 
represented.  .As  you  go  along  the  lower 
hall  you  will  pass  four  electrically  animated 
dioramas,  showing  nitrate  from  its  mining 
in  the  deserts  of  the  north  to  its  shipment 
and  use  on  a  corn  field  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  being  energetically  cultivated  by 
the  field  hands. 

Itxline  is  a  by-product  of  nitrate,  and 
you  may  be  entertained  to  know  that  it  is 
useful  not  only  in  cattle  feed  but  also  to 
furnish  a  dye  for  coloring  candy. 

Chile  tells  you  that  it  buys  more  of  its 
imports  from  the  United  Slates  than  from 
any  other  country,  and  you  will  learn 
many  more  things  from  this  encyclopedic 
exhibit. 

Brazil 

A’ou  come  last  to  the  Brazilian  Pavilion 
on  Rainbow  .Avenue,  next  to  the  French 
Pavilion.  A’ou  will  find  it  representative  of 
the  size  and  opulence  of  a  great  Republic. 
A’ou  see  on  the  glass  window  by  the  en¬ 
trance  a  map  of  Brazil  su|ierimposed  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  showing  that 
Brazil  is  somewhat  larger.  Directly  in 
front  of  you  is  a  coffee  bar,  at  which  you 
may  sit  to  enjoy  a  cup  of  the  beverage  of 
which  Brazil  supplies  two-thirds  of  all 
consumed  in  the  world.  Beside  it  is  a 
counter  where  the  other  popular  Brazilian 
drink.  malU,  is  sold  in  packages.  .All 
about  you  are  pictures;  the  wonderful 
harbor  of  Rio,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  the  other  great  cities  of  Brazil,  its 
colonial  churches,  its  plantations  of  coffee, 
cotton,  sugar,  and  other  products,  and  its 
factories.  The  ground  floor  is  chiefly  given 
u|)  to  artistic  and  impressive  displays  of 
prtiducts  of  the  soil,  such  as  filxrs,  with 
which  Brazil  could  supply  the  world; 
cotton,  in  the  production  of  which  Brazil 


Branilfutu 

CTATRAL  COURT  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  PAVILION 

The  dining  room  is  at  the  side  of  this  pleasant  eourt.  Additional  tables  are  placed  near  the  pool. 
Brazilian  dishes  and  music  may  be  enjoyed  here. 


1 


t 


IN  THE  BRAZILIAN  PAVILION 


The  Brazilian  Pavilion  was  opened  by  the 
Hon.  Ccirlos  Martins  Pereira  e  Souza, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  Armando  Vidal,  the  Commissioner 
General.  Exhibits  of  fibers  and  woods 
show  Brazil’s  inexhaustible  resources  of 


these  materials. 


has  made  wonderful  strides  in  recent  years, 
as  the  nearby  graphs  show;  babassu  and 
other  palm  nuts,  which  yield  valuable  oil; 
carnauba  wax;  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  tea 
and  tobacco;  fruits,  whose  export  is  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  The  restaurant,  seat¬ 
ing  300  inside  and  in  the  garden,  is  also  on 


this  floor;  it  has  a  Brazilian  orchestra  you 
will  enjoy. 

.Ascending  to  the  next  floor  the  visitor 
enters  the  Good-Neighbor  Hall,  whose 
theme  is  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
neighborliness  that  has  always  inspired 
Brazilian  foreign  policy.  The  most  strik- 


here  and  at  one  side  a  i)nst  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  with  one  of  General 
Rondon.  the  great  explorer  of  the  Brazilian 
hinterland  and  civilizer  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  already  run  a  telegraph  line 
along  the  so-called  River  of  Doubt  be¬ 
fore  Theodore  Roosevelt  followed  it  with 
him  through  the  wilderness. 

A  list  of  products  also  shows  that  Brazil, 
so  richly  endowed  by  nature,  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  United  States  in  case 
of  necessity  with  all  necessary  raw  inate- 


ing  objects  in  this  room  are  three  lartje 
canvases  of  Brazilian  scenes  by  the  painter 
C'andido  Portinari;  their  design  and  color 
are  extremely  decorative. 

“Brazil,”  says  a  panel  on  the  wall,  “has 
pursued  the  Good-Neighlx)r  policy  for 
over  two  hundred  years  and  has  .settled 
her  border  disputes  by  agreement  or 
arbitration.”  Portraits  of  President  \’ar- 
gas  and  President  Roosevelt  commemo¬ 
rate  the  latter's  visit  to  Brazil  in  1936.  \ 
granite  bust  of  President  \'argas  is  also 


BR.^ZILIAN  VEGE- 
T.ABLE  OILS  AND 
COTTON 

The  phenomenal  increase 
in  Brazilian  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  in  recent  years  is  well 
known,  but  most  people  are 
not  so  familiar  with  the 
many  Brazilian  palm  nuts 
that  offer  vast  supplies  of 
vegetable  oil. 
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rials,  except  wool,  o|)iuin  and  some  other 
drus[s. 

This  hall  is  a  steolot^ist's  paradise,  for 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil  is  represented 
here  by  matjnificent  specimens,  so  l>eautiful 
in  themselves  that  everyone  enjoys  looking 
at  them.  A  tribute  is  paid  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scientists  Louis  .\gassiz,  Charles  Hart, 
Orville  Derby,  and  John  C'asper  Branner. 
who  liesian  the  study  of  Brazilian  geology- 
on  the  "round.  1  he  mere  list  of  minerals 
is  truly  amazin".  Iron  in  various  forms 
(of  which  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  is 
said  to  have  reserves  of  six  billion  tons), 
silver,  chromium,  coal,  calcium  carbonate, 
gold,  bauxite  ( the  source  of  aluminum), 
manganese,  a  variety  of  marbles,  cojjper, 
lead,  nickel,  zinc,  tin,  molybdenum, 
wolframite,  radioactive  minerals,  diamonds 
in  abundance,  semi-precious  stones,  as- 
l)estos.  phosphates,  rock  crystal  in  great 
chunks  (rose  as  well  as  white),  mica, 
silica  and.  surprisingly,  nitrates. 

Manufactures  in  wide  variety,  from  tex¬ 
tiles  to  medicines,  occupy  other  cases  and 
many  other  aspects  of  Brazilian  life  are 
depicted.  Your  boy  who  is  an  aviation 
enthusiast  has  quite  possibly  never  heard 
that  a  Brazilian  priest  in  1709  built  an 
aircraft  utilizing  for  the  first  time  the 


principle  of  the  lifting  power  of  hot  air 
in  cold,  but  you,  if  not  he,  may  remember 
the  feats  of  the  Brazilian  Santos  Dumont, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  aviation,  who  nearly 
forty  years  ago  won  the  first  trophy  for 
speed  in  the  air  and  several  other  “firsts.” 

.\  long  and  interesting  list  of  men  and 
events  helpful  in  preserving  the  traditional 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  will  claim  the  attention  of  every 
thoughtful  .\merican. 

Brazil  too  has  not  disregarded  her  primi¬ 
tive  inhabitants  and  you  will  find  some  of 
the  great  jars  shaped  by  Brazilian  Indians. 

Pamphlets  distributed  free  descrilje  in 
text  and  picture  tourist  attractions  and 
many  natural  resources  and  products. 
Butterfly  trays  and  other  souvenirs  are 
for  sale,  but  you  will  not  need  them  to 
make  you  remember  the  resources  of  this 
magnificent  country. 

Many  other  exhibits  besides  those  briefly 
mentioned  here  will  hold  the  attention  of 
you  and  your  friends.  One  will  linger 
here,  another  there,  but  no  one  can  fail  to 
have  his  imagination  fed  and  his  mind 
surprised  by  what  these  nine  of  our 
.\merican  neighbors  have  told  us  about 
themselves. 


Bilateral  Institutes 
of  Cultural  Relations 

FRANCISCO  J.  HERNANDEZ 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Hand  in  hand  with  increasingly  closer  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  relations  between  the 
American  nations,  a  remarkable  impetus 
has  been  given  the  current  of  cultural 
interchange  in  the  western  world  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Lima  Confer¬ 
ence  and  at  the  First  Conference  of  Inter¬ 
national  Ckimmittees  on  Intellectual  Coop¬ 
eration,  as  well  as  by  treaties  and  bilateral 
agreements  signed  in  recent  years.  In  the 
end  this  interchange  will  probably  provide 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  bonds  unit¬ 
ing  the  peoples  of  the  Continent. 

The  year  1938  was  particularly  fruitful 
in  the  establi.shment  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of 
cultural  ties.  Outstanding  among  them 
were  the  numerous  bilateral  institutes 
which  in  Santiago,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Habana,  as  well  as  in  Montevideo,  Quito 
and  Mexico  City,  have  done  magnificent 
work  with  the  collaboration  of  diplomats, 
professors,  artists,  writers  and  other  men 
and  women  of  good  will.  The  respective 
governments  have  invariably  given  the 
institutes  their  backing. 

\  striking  instance  is  offered  by  Colom¬ 
bia,  whose  government  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  organization  of  Institutes 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  in  such  of  its 
embassies  and  legations  abroad  as  may  be 
chosen  by  a  Committee  on  Cultural  Ex¬ 
tension  {Comite  de  DifusiSn  Cultural),  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpo.se  under  the  National 
Committee  on  Intellectual  C'oopcration.* 

'  Decree  .\o.  2414,  “Diario  Oficiat,"  Bogota,  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  1949. 


Besides  organizing  libraries  of  Colombian 
literary  and  scientific  works  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  furnishing  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  information  on  the  various  aspects 
of  Colombian  culture,  each  Institute  is  to 
distribute  works  of  Colombian  origin 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
are  worthy  of  being  made  known  abroad; 
report  periodically  to  Colombian  cultural 
institutions  regarding  cultural  trends  in 
the  respective  foreign  country;  promote 
permanent  cultural  relations  between 
Colombian  universities  and  those  of  the 
other  nation  by  means  of  reciprocal  visits 
of  professors  and  students;  foster  other 
forms  of  intellectual  cooperation  between 
Colombia  and  the  countries  wherein  the 
Institutes  have  been  established;  seek 
more  extensive  publication  of  Colombian 
news;  and  arrange  for  a  Colombian  section 
in  the  national  library  of  the  other  nation. 

.•\t  the  commemoration  of  American 
Culture  Day,  held  in  Habana  on  October 
1 3th  last,  and  attended  by  the  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Remos  and  eminent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  artistic  and  literary  circles, 
announcement  was  made  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  20  cultural  institutes  in  the  Cuban 
capital,  each  to  function  in  relation  to 
another  American  Republic.  On  the  same 
day  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  witnessed  the 
founding  of  an  Argentine-Cuban  Cultural 
Institute,  headed  by  Don  Juan  Carlos 
Rebora.  The  ceremony,  held  in  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Legation,  was  attended  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Instruction  of  Argentina. 

The  Association  of  American  Writers 
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and  Artists,  with  headquarters  at  Habana, 
has  been  extremely  active.  It  lends  valu¬ 
able  supjxirt  to  the  inter-.\merican  cultu¬ 
ral  movement  through  its  excellent  official 
publication,  America  (a  literary  monthly), 
and  has  organized  national  branches  in 
various  Latin  American  republics.  Only 
recently  such  societies  were  established  in 
Panama.  L’ruguay  and  Haiti. 

The  inauituration  last  Xovemlx'r  of  the 
Bolivian-C'.hilean  Cultural  Institute  was 
an  opportune  occasion  for  reaffirming  the 
amity  that  characterizes  the  relations  Ije- 
tween  these  two  neighlxiring  republics. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  at  La  Paz,  and  the  then  Minis¬ 
ter,  C'olonel  .Mfredo  Peharanda,  declared 
that  there  must  be  no  delay  in  “the  ex¬ 
change  of  intellectual  workers  and  the 
fruits  of  the  mind.”  He  referred  to  the 
generous  ideals  that  prompted  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute,  which  is  reciprocal  to 
the  Chilean-Bolivian  Institute  established 
in  Santiago,  and  stressed  the  fact  that  it 
would  not  limit  its  activity  to  intellectual 
interchange  alone,  but  would  endeavor  to 
place  the  friendly  relations  of  the  tw’O  coun¬ 
tries  on  a  still  firmer  basis  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  Dr.  Hector  Ormachea,  Dean  of 
the  University  of  La  Paz,  presided  at  the 
ceremony,  at  which  .Sr.  Jose  Salmon  was 
inducted  as  first  President  of  the  Institute. 

The  commemoration  of  the  122nd  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Congress  of  Tucuman,  held 
in  the  .\rgentine  Embassy  at  Lima  last 
July,  was  the  occasion  chosen  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Peruvian-.‘\rgentine  Insti¬ 
tute,  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Ixjth  countries.  .Among  other  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  the  organization  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  Institute  seeks  to  “promote  closer 
fraternal  ties  between  the  two  countries, 
organizing  their  intellectual  and  cultural 
relationships  to  mutual  lienefit  and  in 
favor  of  continental  unity.”  Dr.  Horacio 
L’rteaga  was  elected  President. 


Lima  can  lioast,  furthermore,  of  a 
Peruvian-North  -American  Cultural  Insti¬ 
tute  which  has  done  splendid  work  in  the 
brief  span  of  its  life.  Its  fundamental  aim 
is  to  make  the  people  of  Peru  and  the 
United  States  l>ettcr  acquainted.  .At  the 
inaugural  meeting  last  Decemlx'r,  a  special 
program  was  prepared  in  honor  of  the 
delegates  and  visitors  from  the  United 
.States  who  attended  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  C.onference  of  .American  States, 
and  the  first  lecture  of  a  series  entitled 
Panorama  oj  Peruvian  Culture  was  given  on 
this  (xrcasion.  The  principal  speakers 
were  the  Hon.  Laurence  .A.  Steinhardt,  then 
-Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Peru; 
.Secretary  of  .State  Cordell  Hull;  Dr. 
.Alfredo  .Alvarez  C.alder6n,  President  of 
the  Institute,  and  Dr.  Manuel  Beltroy, 
the  secretary.  “We  have  chosen  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  Peruvian  life  and  work”,  said 
Dr.  Beltroy,  addressing  the  guests  of  honor, 
“writers,  intellectuals  and  distinguished 
professional  men  who  speak  or  write  your 
rich  and  lx*autiful  language;  painters  and 
sculptors  who  represent  the  latest  tenden¬ 
cies  in  Peruvian  art;  composers  and  or¬ 
chestra  leaders  who  best  express  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  in  their  compositions;  artists 
and  scientists  of  note;  in  fact,  we  have 
selected  people  whose  work  and  creations 
truly  express  the  Peru  of  today  .  .  .  and 
they  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  our 
youth,  anxious  to  learn  about  your  high 
cultural  attainments  and  to  defend  with 
you  the  common  foundations  of  our  civic 
and  intellectual  life.” 

Special  mention  is  well  deserved  by  the 
.Argentine--American  Cultural  Institute  of 
Buenos  Aires  for  its  outstanding  success, 
throughout  nearly  twelve  years  of  exist¬ 
ence,  in  steady  growth,  variety  of  activities 
and  achievement  of  original  objectives.* 
It  issues  publications  in  both  English  and 

r  See  “.1  Center  of  Argentine-American  Friendship'" , 
fiy  Elsie  Hroivn,  Bui.i.ktin,  January  19A9. 


BILATERAL  INSTITUTES  OF  CULTURAL  RELATIONS 


CourteKy  of  the  I.egatioD  of  C’oinmhia  in  Waithiniiton 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY,  BOGOTA 

The  Colombian  Government  has  planned  a  broad  program  of  library  cooperation  with  the  other 
American  republics  to  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nlinistry  of  Education. 


lish.  “The  example  of  a  single  private 
institution  with  over  three  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  studying  English — a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage”,  says  Professor  Warshavv  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  “and  paying  for 
the  privilege  in  a  country  surrounded  by 
nations  of  its  own  stock  and  language,  may 
actually  be  a  more  striking  demonstration 
of  social-mindedness  than  the  thousands  of 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  which  pupils 
never  hear  a  language  spoken  except  their 
own  and  never  come  to  know  through  per¬ 
sonal  experience  how  other  peoples  of  the 
world  think  and  feel  ‘in  the  original’  or 
what  some  of  the  intangibles  of  the  written 
or  spoken  language  are  that  reveal  the 


Spanish;  sponsors  lectures  by  prominent 
scholars  of  Ixjth  countries;  encourages  the 
distribution  of  American  works  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  sends  Argentine  books  to  the 
United  States;  aids  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  scholarships  in  the  United 
States  and  grants  others  for  study  at  the 
Institute  itself;  fosters  exchange  of  corre¬ 
spondence  between  students  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  undertakes  many  other  activities 
extremely  fruitful  in  helping  the  people  of 
each  country  acquire  a  real  understanding 
of  the  other.  However,  the  highest  praise 
must  go  to  its  educational  activities,  which 
have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with 
sjH'cial  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
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temperament,  tastes  and  psycholoe[ical 
quirks  and  twists  of  peoples  who  have  as 
much  to  do  with  making  the  world  go 
round  as  we  ourselves.”  ® 

Other  organizations  which  function 
with  commendable  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
in  Buenos  Aires  are  the  Argentine- 
Brazilian,  the  Argentine-Bolivian  and  the 
Argentine-Uruguayan  Cultural  Institutes. 

The  last-named  was  founded  by  the  Museo 
Social  .^rgentino  and  sponsors  reciprocal 
visits  by  scholars  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay;  promotes  the  exchange  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  artists,  men  of  letters  and  scientists; 
establishes  connections  and  cooperative 
arrangements  with  cultural  institutions 
or  those  specializing  in  social  economy; 
and  organizes  research,  surveys,  lectures 
and  special  meetings  relative  to  its  specific 
objectives.  Established  also  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Museo  Social,  there  is 
another  active  organization;  the  Argen- 
tine-Paraguayan  Cultural  Institute,  guided 
and  supported  by  prominent  men  of  both 
countries. 

Close  collaboration  with  the  reciprocal 
Buenos  .^ircs  organization  is  maintained, 
in  Brazil,  by  the  Brazilian-Argentine 
Cailtural  Institute,  which  has  made  for 
itself  an  enviable  record  in  the  promotion 
of  international  good  will  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  more  than  five  years  ago.  The 
task  of  organizing  and  improving  the 
cultural  relations  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  has  been  entrusted  to  an 
Institute  created  under  the  ausp’ces  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  .-\flairs,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  following  suggestions  of  a  grouj) 
of  distinguished  Brazilians  who  at  one 
time  or  another  have  resided  in  the 
United  States.  Outstanding  among  its 
founders  arc  Dr.  Helio  Lobo,  Minister 
in  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Service;  Dr. 
Hugh  C.  I'uckcr,  dean  of  the  American 

*  “ HiifHinia" ,  Stanford  I 'nivenitji,  Calijornia,  De¬ 
cember  jy.is. 
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Cuurteny  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Colino 


.\RGENT1NE-AMF.RICA.\  CULTURAL  i 
LNSTITUTE  | 

.Since  its  foundation  in  1928,  this  organization  has  j 
carried  forward  in  Buenos  Aires  an  active  pro-  j 
gram  of  coo[x’ration  t)ctwecn  Argentina  and  the  | 
United  .States. 

colony  in  Rio;  Dr.  Carlos  Delgado  dc 
Carvalho,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mrs.  Branca  Fialho, 
a  member  of  the  cxectuive  board  of  the 
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I  Brazilian  Educalion  Association.  Sao 
Paulo  has  a  Brazil-United  States  Cultural 
Union  (Uniao  Cultural  Brasil-Estados 
Unidos)  established  October  22,  1938, 
with  Professor  A.  G.  Pacheco  as  its  first 
president. 

It  is  in  the  Republic  of  Chile,  however, 
where  the  greatest  activity  is  displayed 
by  the  bilateral  organizations  devoted  to 
cultural  rapprochement  among  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  republics.  Created  by  the  Chilean 
Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation, 
institutes  have  been  established  to  promote 
closer  cultural  relations  with  the  .-Argentine 
Republic,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Ecuador,  Panama,  the  United  States, 
A^enezuela  and  Costa  Rica;  and  through¬ 
out  the  past  year  they  have  held  numerous 
musicales  and  lectures,  organized  exposi¬ 
tions,  sponsored  radio  programs  and 
entertained  writers,  university  professors 
and  other  visiting  intellectuals. 

The  Chile-United  States  Cultural  Insti¬ 
tute  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1938,  and  according  to  the 

Andean  Monthly,  the  tiny  but  interesting 
maejazine  acquired  by  that  society  only 
last  .April,  “it  is  a  non-political,  non¬ 
religious.  non-commercial  organization 
which  has  for  its  object  to  improve  and 
clarify  the  reciprocal  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  citizens  of  Chile  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  .America,  and  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  each  country 
in  the  other  with  regard  to  social  and 
economic  conditions  as  well  as  to  history, 
geography  and  the  development  of  culture 
and  science.”  To  this  end,  “the  Institute 
will  endeavor  to  promote  the  exchange  of 
professors,  students,  artists,  scientists  and 
visitors;  the  establishment  of  more  scholar¬ 
ships;  the  translation  of  contemporary 


literature  of  each  country  into  the  language 
of  the  other,”  among  numerous  other 
activities. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  create  similar 
institutes  in  the  various  sister  countries  so 
as  to  collaborate  with  the  respective  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Santiago.  The  Chilean- 
Costa  Rican  Cultural  Institute,  the  latest 
to  be  launched  officially,  already  has  its 
twin  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

The  founding  and  the  efficient  work  of 
these  institutes  are  due  to  the  organizing 
ability  and  the  unselfish  enterprise  of  the 
Chilean  Committee  on  Intellectual  Coop¬ 
eration,  and  particularly  of  its  chairman. 
Dr.  Juvenal  Hernandez.  Not  only  in  this 
capacity,  but  in  his  position  as  Rector 
(President)  of  the  University  of  Chile  and 
in  his  journeys  all  over  the  continent.  Dr. 
Hernandez  has  contributed  to  the  spiritual 
unity  of  .America. 

Cultural  circles  in  Ecuador,  A’enczuela, 
Mexico,  Panama  and  other  countries  are 
displaying  marked  interest  in  organizing 
institutes  reciprocal  to  those  now  in  oper¬ 
ation,  as  well  as  in  employing  generally 
the  same  procedure  to  foster  closer  cultural 
relations  with  nations  where  such  institutes 
have  not  as  yet  been  established.  Caracas 
now  has  a  Venezuclan-Cuban  Institute  of 
Culture;  in  Ecuador,  where  the  Centro 
Cultural  Ecuatoriano-.Argentino  had  been 
functioning  since  1936,  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  sponsored  last  year  the  founding  of 
a  similar  center  “to  improve  intellectual 
relations  with  Chile.” 

The  Pan  American  Union  follows  with 
keen  interest  and  satisfaction  the  steady 
development  of  this  movement,  which 
naturally  has  its  encouragement,  and  in 
subsequent  issues  the  Bulletin  will  take 
pleasure  in  reporting  on  new  institutes. 
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International  Copyright  Protection 

The  Present  Status 

WILLIAM  SANDERS 

ChieJ  oj  the  Juridical  Di  'ision  oj  the  Pan  American  I  "nion 


The  lniv’ersai,  character  of  the  problem 
of  eopyrit^ht  protection  is  evidenced  by 
the  constant  jjrcoccupation  it  has  aroused 
in  the  international  field  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Today,  there  are  in  e.xistence  two 
threat  international  systems  res;ulatinje;  the 
jirotection  of  products  of  the  mind  of  a 
scientific,  artistic  and  literary  character. 
One  is  the  regime  created  by  inter- 
.\merican  treaties  sic;ned  at  Montevideo 
in  1889,  Mexico  C’.ity  in  1902,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906,  Buenos  .\ires  in  1910,  and 
Habana  in  1928.  The  other  is  the  system 
known  as  the  International  C'opyright 
L'nion  at  Berne,  created  by  the  conven¬ 
tions  signed  at  Berne  in  1886  and  revised 
at  Berlin  in  1908  and  at  Rome  in  1928. 
I'he  Berne  Union  is  universal  in  character 
in  that  all  the  States  of  the  world  may 
become  parties;  the  Pan  .American  system 
is  regional  in  character,  being  confined  to 
the  .American  Republics. 

1  here  are  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  these  two  systems;  since  1930  con¬ 
certed  effort  has  been  made  in  both  Europe 
and  the  .Americas  to  eliminate  them,  or  at 
least  to  bring  about  some  uniformity. 
1  hus,  at  the  conference  held  in  1928  at 
Rome  for  the  revision  of  the  Berne  conven¬ 
tions,  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  and  ITench  delegations  was  adopted 
suggesting  that  a  study  lx*  made  of  the  two 
systems  kxtking  toward  their  possible  rec¬ 
onciliation.  This  idea  was  later  approved 
by  the  IXth  and  X\’th  .Assemblies  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  experts  entrusted 
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with  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  ajjpointed  jointly  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Rome  for  the  L'nifi- 
cation  of  Private  Law  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Paris  for  Intellectual 
C.oopcration.  .At  a  meeting  held  in  .April 
1936,  this  group  of  experts  drew  up  a 
draft  convention  on  the  universal  protec¬ 
tion  of  authors’  rights,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  bases  of  discussion  of  the 
Diplomatic  C'onfcrcnce  on  C'opyright  Pro¬ 
tection  scheduled  to  meet  at  Bru.s.sels 
during  the  pre.sent  year. 

Paralleling  the  action  taken  in  Europe, 
the  International  Clonferences  of  .American 
States  have  dev'oted  serious  attention  to 
the  same  problem.  One  of  the  topics  of 
the  program  of  the  Seventh  Uonference  at 
Montevideo  in  1933  related  to  “Inter- 
.American  copyright  protection  and  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  the  Habana  and 
Rome  C'onventions.”  Pursuant  to  a  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  prepared  a  study  of  the  Pan 
.American  and  Berne  systems,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Seventh  C'onference.  The  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  creating  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  five,  whose  seat  is  at  Montevideo, 
entrusted  with  the  study  of  the  possibility 
of  reconciling  the  Bernc-Rome  and  Buenos 
Aires-Habana  systems.  In  the  resolution 
the  Conference  incorporated  twelve  gen¬ 
eral  principles  which  it  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  said  commi.ssion, 
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along  with  the  study  of  the  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  effect  in  the  American 
countries.  In  accordance  with  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Conference,  the  Commission 
of  Montevideo  presented  in  1936  to  the 
.American  Governments,  through  the  Pan 
American  Union,  a  draft  convention  on 
the  universal  protection  of  authors’  rights. 
As  Senor  Jose  G.  Antuna,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Montevideo  Commis.sion,  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  drafting  of  the  project  of  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Committee  of  E.xpcrts  at 
Paris,  the  Commission  transmitted  the 
European  draft  to  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  for  submission  to  the  American 
Governments,  as  the  “personal  vote  of 
Dr.  -Antuna.” 

The  Eima  Conference,  held  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  had  on  its  program  the  topic  “Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Project  of  Ckinvention  on 
Intellectual  Property  drafted  liy  the  Inter- 
-American  Commission  on  Intellectual 
Property  of  Montevideo.”  As  a  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  on  this 
subject,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  States,  members  of  the 
Pan  -American  Union,  send  delegates  to 
the  Diplomatic  Conference  convoked  by 
the  Belgian  Government  for  1939,  and  that 
they  arrange  to  have  these  delegates  give 
particular  consideration  to  the  draft  of 
the  Pan  -American  Commission  of  Monte¬ 
video,  and  also  attempt  to  regulate  the 
protection  of  property  in  press  notices.  In 
addition,  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  proposed,  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  approved,  a  resolution  on  the 
purely  -American  phase  of  the  prol'lem  of 
cojjyright  protection,  raised  by  a  draft 
resolution  and  draft  additional  protocol 
to  the  Buenos  -Aires  Convention  circulated 
among  the  delegations  at  the  Conference 
by  the  American  National  Committee  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation.  In  accordance 
with  the  propo.sal  of  the  -American  delega¬ 
tion,  the  Conference  resolved  to  transmit 


the  said  draft  resolution  and  protocol  to 
the  Pan  .American  Union  for  submission 
to  the  Governments,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  Union  is  re¬ 
quested  to  prepare  a  definitive  draft  con¬ 
vention  on  the  basis  of  the  replies  received 
from  the  Governments  with  respect  to 
the  protocol,  which  draft  convention  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ninth  International  C.onference  of  -Amer¬ 
ican  States  or  of  a  special  conference,  or 
be  opened  for  signature  at  the  Pan  -Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  The  Union  is  empowered  to 
decide  which  of  the  three  alternatives  shall 
be  selected.  The  resolution  finally  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  project  on  the  universal 
aspect  of  copyright  protection  prepared 
by  the  Commission  of  Montevideo  shall 
be  the  object  of  deliberation  along  with 
the  draft  resolution  and  protocol  of  the 
-American  National  Committee  on  Intel¬ 
lectual  Cooperation. 

-Another  step  in  the  same  direction  was 
taken  by  the  First  -American  Conference  of 
National  Committees  on  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation,  which  met  at  Santiago.  Chile, 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  This  Con¬ 
ference  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
governments  to  present  their  observations 
on  the  draft  conventions  prepared  by  the 
Commission  of  Montevideo  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts  of  Paris,  and  to  look  into 
the  possibility  of  improving  inter-.American 
copyright  relations  through  a  study  of 
existing  treaties  and  of  the  national  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  Conference  also 
specifically  recommended  that  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  copyright  situation  created  by- 
existing  inter-.American  treaties  on  the 
subject,  the  governments  study  the  above- 
mentioned  additional  protocol  of  the 
-American  National  Committee,  which 
contains  the  bases  of  a  possible  revision  of 
the  said  treaties. 

The  situation  created  by  the  resolutions 
of  Lima  and  Santiago  has  two  definite 
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aspects.  One  relates  to  the  problem  of  the 
universal  protection  of  intellectual  works 
and  the  other  relates  to  the  problem  of 
copyright  protection  in  the  Americas.  The 
first  is  to  be  considered  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  which,  it  is  believed,  will  Ije 
held  late  this  year.  The  other  is  to  be 
determined  according  to  a  procedure  to  be 
approved  by  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
Fully  to  understand  this  situation  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  problem  in  Ixjth  Europe 
and  the  Americas. 

The  original  convention  creating  the 
International  Copyright  Union  was  signed 
at  Berne  on  September  9,  1886.  This 
agreement  provides  that  the  authors  of  any 
of  the  countries,  parties  to  the  Convention, 
have  copyright  protection  in  any  other 
country  of  the  Union  under  the  .same  con¬ 
ditions  as  nationals  of  the  latter  country. 
To  secure  protection  under  the  Conven¬ 
tion  the  author  is  required  only  to  satisfy 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  country’ 
of  origin,  i.  e.,  by  the  country  of  first  publi¬ 
cation.  The  Convention  also  contains  the 
beginning  of  common  legislation  on  the 
subject,  in  its  provisions  establishing  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
author;  these  provisions  arc  intended  to 
prevail  over  the  national  legislation  on  the 
subject.  I'hesc  stipulations  relate  to  trans¬ 
lations,  reproductions  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  articles,  reproduction  of  copy¬ 
righted  works  in  jiublications  intended  for 
instruction  and  chrcstomathics,  the  public 
presentation  of  dramatic  or  dramaticij- 
musical  works,  indirect  a|)|)ropriation  «»f 
literary  and  artistic  works  through  adapta¬ 
tions  and  arrangements,  etc.  Sixteen 
states  Ix'canie  parties  to  this  agreement,  of 
which  only  Haiti  was  from  the  Western 
I  Iemis[>here. 

In  an  Additional  .\ct  to  and  a  Declara- 
ti<in  <jf  Inter[)rctalion  «>f  the  alnive  C'on- 
vention,  signed  at  Paris  in  1896,  .sirveral 


changes  were  made  in  the  original  agree¬ 
ment,  the  most  important  of  these  being 
the  provision  that  authors  who  are  not 
subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
may  secure  protection  for  their  works  by 
first  publishing  in  one  of  the  countries  of 
the  Union. 

This  Act  was  followed  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  signed  at  Berlin  on  Xovemlier  13, 
1908,  which  substantially  revised  the  pre¬ 
vious  Convention.  This  new  instrument 
was  designed  to  replace  the  Convention 
of  1886  and  the  Act  of  1896,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  any  country,  party  to  the 
latter  agreements,  could  ratify  or  adhere 
to  the  Berlin  agreement,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  older  instruments 
with  respect  to  points  that  it  specified. 
Forty  countries,  among  them  Brazil  and 
Haiti,  Ijccame  parties  to  this  Convention. 

The  most  important  advances  of  the 
Berlin  Convention  are  its  provisions  that 
all  formalities  are  eliminated  and  that  pro¬ 
tection  is  independent  of  the  recognition 
of  copyright  in  the  country  of  origin,  and 
the  fact  that  it  contains  a  more  precise 
definition  of  the  works  specifically  pro¬ 
tected. 

The  Berlin  Convention  was  followed  by 
an  .Additional  Protocol  signed  at  Berne 
on  March  20,  1914,  which  establishes  that 
a  Copyright  Union  country  may  at  its 
option  refuse  to  protect,  or  limit  the  pro¬ 
tection  of,  works  of  authors  who  arc  na¬ 
tionals  of  a  non-member  country  that  does 
not  adequately  protect  the  works  of  authors 
«)f  the  said  Union  country  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  publication,  are  not 
actually  domiciled  in  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  Union. 

The  latest  revision  of  the  Berne  system 
was  made  at  Rome  on  June  2,  1928.  I'he 
new'  agreement  did  not  rewrite  but  merely 
supplemented  the  Berlin  Convention.  Fhc 
important  changes  are:  (1)  Oral  works 
(lectures,  addresses,  sermons)  are  included 
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among  those  expressly  protected;  (2)  the 
provisions  of  the  Additional  Protocol  of  1 9 1 4 
are  reaffirmed;  (3)  the  moral  right  of  the 
author  (defined  as  the  right  to  object  to 
any  deformation,  mutilation  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  his  work  prejudicial  to  his  honor  or 
reputation)  is  expressly  recognized;  (4)  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  author  to  authorize 
the  radio  broadcasting  of  his  work  is  recog¬ 
nized:  (5)  the  right  to  make  reservations 
to  the  C:onvention  is  abandoned;  (6)  the 
parties  may  exclude  from  protection  politi¬ 
cal  discourses  or  discourses  pronounced  in 
judicial  debates.  Forty  countries,  including 
Brazil,  are  parties  to  the  Rome  Convention. 

The  foregoing  presents  in  outline  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Berne  system  of 
international  copyright  protection.  The 
Pan  .American  system  differs  in  some 
important  respects  from  the  European 
system,  as  is  indicated  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

.\lthough  not  properly  speaking  a  Pan 
.•\merican  agreement,  the  Treaty  on  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Artistic  Property,  signed  at 
Montevideo  at  the  South  American  Con¬ 
gress  on  Private  International  Law  held 
in  1888-1889,  is  generally  listed  as  the  first 
instrument  establishing  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  copyright  system.  Contrary  to  the 
rule  followed  in  later  Pan  American 
treaties  on  copyright,  it  is  open  to  the 
adherence  of  non-.\merican  States  but, 
contrary  to  the  Berne  Union  conventions, 
such  adherence  is  subject  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  parties.  The  parties  are  .Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay. 
Adherences  have  Ix'en  made  by  European 
countries  and  those  of  France,  Spain, 
Belgium  and  Italy  have  been  accept<'d  by 
•Argentina  and  Paraguay,  Clennany's  by 
•Argentina,  Bolivia  and  I’araguay,  and 
•Austria's  by  .Argentina . 

The  .Montevideo  'Freaty  protects  works 
jniblished  in  one  of  the  contracting  coun¬ 
tries.  regardless  of  the  nationalitv  of  the 


author.  The  question  of  formalities  is  not 
mentioned  and  the  Treaty  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  establish  that  none  are  required, 
even  in  the  country  of  origin.  This  Treaty, 
like  that  signed  at  Berne  in  1886,  establishes 
certain  minimum  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
author  irrespective  of  the  national  law  and 
thus  contains  the  beginnings  of  a  common 
international  legislation.  However,  it  ad¬ 
heres  in  general  to  the  rule  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  rights  of  the  author  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
law  of  the  country  of  origin.  This  latter  is 
the  principle  of  the  lex  loci,  or  law  of  terri¬ 
toriality,  in  opposition  to  the  lex  fori,  or 
protection  according  to  the  law’  of  the 
country  where  the  protection  is  claimed, 
which  is  found  in  the  later  conventions  of 
the  Berne  Union. 

Another  inter-.Amcrican  convention 
.sometimes  listed  as  one  of  the  component 
instruments  of  the  Pan  American  system 
is  the  Agreement  on  Literary  and  Artistic 
Property,  signed  at  the  Bolivarian  Con¬ 
gress  at  Caracas  in  1911,  to  which  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Peru  and  A’cnczuela  are  the  only 
parties.  It  is  similar  to  the  Montevideo 
I'rcaty  but  differs  from  it  in  protecting 
only  citizens  of  the  contracting  countries, 
and  not  all  works,  regardless  of  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  author,  published  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  one  of  the  parties.  It  also  incor¬ 
porates  the  principle  of  the  lex  loci,  though 
it  apparently  requires  the  satisfaction  of 
the  formalities  prcscrilied  by  each  coun¬ 
try  rather  than  only  those  of  the  country 
of  origin. 

rite  first  truly  Pan  .American  convention 
on  copyright  protection  is  the  one  signed 
at  the  Second  International  Conference  of 
•American  States,  held  at  Mexico  City  in 
1902.  It  provides  for  a  L'nion  for  the 
protection  of  authors’  rights  and  estab¬ 
lishes  that  nationals  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  have  protection.  Fhe  nature 
and  extent  of  the  protection,  aside  from 
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the  provisions  of  the  convention  enacting 
a  common  legislation,  are  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  protec¬ 
tion  is  sought,  i.  e.,  the  principle  of  the 
lex  fori  is  followed.  W  ith  respect  to  for¬ 
malities  the  convention  provides  that  the 
author  must  register  and  deposit  copies 
of  his  work  in  the  countries  in  which 
he  desires  protection  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  copyright  office  of  his 
country.  The  following  seven  countries 
have  become  parties  to  this  convention: 
Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic.  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  convention  signed  at  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  in¬ 
corporates  the  provisions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Mexico  City  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  two  copyright  bureaus, 
one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  other  at 
Habana,  for  the  international  registration 
of  intellectual  works.  These  bureaus  were 
never  established  because  of  the  failure  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  countries  to  ratifv 
the  convention.  The  following  nine  coun¬ 
tries  ratified  this  agreement:  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Chile.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 

For  the  reasons  given  below  the  basic 
instrument  on  copyright  protection  in  the 
.Americas  is  the  convention  signed  at 
Buenos  .Aires  in  1910  at  the  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 
Here  the  idea  of  a  union  for  the  protection 
of  copyright,  which  had  prevailed  at 
Mexico  City  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is 
abandoned.  The  persons  protected  are 
authors  or  their  legal  representatives, 
“nationals  or  domiciled  foreigners.”  This 
means  that  in  order  to  .secure  protection 
under  the  convention  the  works  must  have 
lieen  published  in  an  American  country, 
party  to  the  convention,  by  a  national  of 
that  country  or  by  a  foreigner  domiciled 


in  its  territory'.  With  respect  to  formalities, 
the  convention  reverts  to  the  principle  of 
the  Berne  Convention  of  1886,  which 
means  that  all  formalities  except  those  of 
the  country  of  origin  are  abandoned.  It 
differs  from  the  latter  convention  in  that, 
in  order  to  claim  protection  under  the 
convention,  the  work  must  have  “some 
indication  that  the  copyright  is  reserved.” 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  protection  is 
regulated  by  the  principle  of  lex  fori,  aside 
from  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
establishing  a  common  regime. 

The  Buenos  .Aires  Convention  has  l^een 
ratified  by  the  following  fourteen  countries: 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hai¬ 
ti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  the  United  States  of  .America, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  above  agreement  was  revised  at 
Habana  in  1928  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States.  .Among 
the  more  important  changes  introduced  by 
the  new  convention  are:  (1)  .An  apparent 
reversion  to  the  system  of  the  lex  loci  re¬ 
garding  the  rights  not  stipulated  in  the 
Convention;  (2)  additions  to  the  works 
expressly  protected,  among  them  being 
“arts  applied  to  any  human  activity  what¬ 
soever”;  (3)  the  requirement  that  the 
author  shall  indicate  on  his  work,  in 
addition  to  the  statement  of  the  reservation 
of  copyright,  the  name  of  the  person  in 
whose  favor  the  reservation  is  registered, 
the  country  of  origin  (the  country  in  which 
the  first  publication  was  made  or  those  in 
which  simultaneous  publications  were 
made),  as  well  as  the  year  of  the  first  publi¬ 
cation;  (4)  a  stipulation  that  in  transferring 
his  work  the  author  assigns  only  the  right 
of  reproduction  and  enjoyment  and  retains 
the  moral  right  (to  oppose  any  reproduc¬ 
tion  or  public  exhibition  of  his  work  in 
altered,  mutilated  or  revised  form),  which 
he  cannot  alienate.  In  this  last  provision 
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the  Habana  Convention  goes  considerably 
lieyond  the  Berne  C<onvention,  as  will  lie 
indicated  shortly. 

.\mong  the  more  important  differences 
iK'tween  the  two  systems  described  above 
are  the  following  points:  ^ 

Works  protected. — The  Rome  Convention 
protects  oral  works,  pantomines,  works  of 
architecture  and  unpublished  works,  which 
are  not  specifically  covered  by  the  Habana 
Convention,  but  the  latter  includes  photo¬ 
graphic  and  cinematographic  works  or  re¬ 
productions  by  means  of  mechanical  in¬ 
struments  designed  for  the  reproduction 
of  sounds,  and  arts  applied  to  any  human 
activity  whatsoever,  all  of  which  are  not 
expressly  included  in  the  Rome  Conven¬ 
tion.  .'Mso,  under  the  latter  Convention 
the  author  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
authorize  the  radio  transmission  of  his 
work.  .\\.  Habana,  a  similar  proposal  was 
rejected.  Finally,  under  the  European 
system  translations  and  cinematographic 
works  arc  protected  as  original  works, 
whereas  the  Habana  Convention  protects 
only  lawful  translations  or  those  made  of 
works  in  which  no  copyright  exists  or  in 
which  the  copyright  has  expired,  and  cine¬ 
matographic  works  are  protected  only  as 
they  reproduce,  adapt  or  publicly  present 
a  literary  or  artistic  work. 

Persons  protected. — The  Rome  C’onv  ention 
looks  both  to  the  nationality  of  the  author 
and  to  the  nationality  of  the  work.  Thus, 
the  works  of  nationals  of  the  contracting 
states  arc  protected  as  well  as  works  by 
nationals  of  a  non-member  country  when 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  member 
country  or  simultaneously  in  a  member 
country  and  a  non-mcmlx‘r  country. 
.\ccording  to  the  Buenos  Aires-Habana 

'  .-1  full  discussion  of  these  problems  is  contained  in 
the  comparative  study  prepared  by  the  .American  Institute 
of  International  Law  and  presented  to  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  in  Iflki,  and  in 
the  study  published  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Berne 
tn  '’'Droit  d'. Auteur",  1934." 


Conventions,  it  is  necessary  for  authors  to 
obtain  protection  in  an  .\merican  country 
in  the  manner  established  by  its  laws  in 
order  to  be  protected  in  the  other  contract¬ 
ing  countries. 

Formalilies. — The  Rome  Convention 
does  not  require  the  satisfaction  of  any 
formalities  as  a  condition  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  protection  stipulated  therein, 
i.  e.,  no  formalities  are  required  either  in 
the  country  of  origin  or  in  the  country 
where  protection  is  claimed,  and  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  copyright 
protection  in  the  country  of  origin  is 
immaterial.  The  Buenos  .\ires-Habana 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  two 
formal  steps,  the  satisfaction  of  formalities 
in  the  country  of  origin,  and  an  indication 
on  the  work  of  the  reservation  of  the 
property  right  (Buenos  Aires)  and  the 
date  of  first  publication,  name  of  the 
author  or  registrant,  and  the  country  of 
origin  (Habana). 

Xalure  and  exlenl  of  ihe  righls  granled. — 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  en- 
joyetl  by  the  copyright  owner  is  determined 
in  general  under  the  Berne  Convention  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  country  where 
protection  is  claimed,  i.  e.,  on  the  basis  of 
the  lex  fori.  There  is  considerable  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  this  point  in  the  Buenos  .^ires 
and  Habana  Conventions.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  Mexico  City  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Conventions  adopt  the  rule  of  ter¬ 
ritoriality  or  the  lex  fori,  but  .Article  3  of 
the  Buenos  Aires-Habana  Conventions  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  copyright  obtained  in  one 
country  in  accordance  with  its  laws  will 
produce  “its  full  effect”  in  the  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  may  lx?  held  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  lex  loci.  However,  in  .Article 
6  of  the  Buenos  .Aires  Convention  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  lex  fori  is  apparently  retained 
in  that  the  author,  if  a  citizen  or  domiciled 
foreigner  of  a  signatory  state,  enjoys  in  all 
the  other  signatory  countries  the  rights  ac- 
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corded  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  states. 
This  provision  is  not  found  in  the  Habana 
Convention,  although  the  latter,  like  the 
Buenos  Aires  Convention,  contains  a  gen¬ 
eral  enunciation  of  the  rights  of  the  author 
in  its  stipulation  that  he  has  “the  exclusive 
power  of  disposing  of  the  same  (his  work), 
of  publishing,  assigning,  translating  or  au¬ 
thorizing  its  translation,  and  reproducing  it 
in  any^  form  whether  wholly  or  in  part.” 
The  Habana  Convention  also  contains 
other  specific  grants  of  rights  to  the  author. 

Four  approaches  to  the  problem  of  rec¬ 
onciling  the  two  systems  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  discussed  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  .Americas.  These  proposals  are 
among  the  documents  to  be  considered  by 
the  Brussels  Diplomatic  Conference  to  be 
held  this  year.  The  first  solution  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  the 
only  American  party  to  the  Rome  Con¬ 
vention,  that  the  Berne  system  be  modified 
to  permit  American  States  to  adhere,  sub¬ 
ject  to  one  of  the  following  reservations: 
(1)  that  the  protection  of  works  originating 
in  other  countries  carry  a  formal  reserva¬ 
tion  of  rights  by  the  author  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative;  (2)  that  protection  be  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  international  registration  of 
the  work  with  the  International  Bureau  of 
Berne. 

The  second  approach  is  represented  by 
the  draft  prepared  by  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Copyright  Protection  of 
Montevideo,  created  by  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 
This  is  the  draft  that  was  before  the  Lima 
Conference  in  Decemlier  of  last  year. 
The  central  idea  is  that  a  new'  convention 
should  replace  both  the  Berne  and  Pan 
-American  Conventions.  This  new  instru¬ 
ment  would  incorporate  all  the  rules  of  the 
two  systems  not  mutually  incompatible 
and  adopt  formulae  to  bridge  the  differ¬ 
ences  lietween  the  two  regimes. 

The  third  solution  is  the  proposal  that  a 


convention  l>e  signed  containing  a  numlx-r 
of  the  principles  already  found  in  the  two 
systems  which  do  not  affect  previous  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  at  least  insofar  as 
these  agreements  grant  more  extensive 
rights  to  authors.  In  other  words,  the  new 
convention  should  be  confined  to  those 
general  principles  of  copyright  protection 
of  the  two  regimes  that  constitute  for  the 
member  countries  a  common  international 
legislation,  leaving  to  the  existing  treaties 
of  the  respective  systems  the  determination 
of  matters  upon  which  there  is  difference 
or  the  regulation  of  which  is  left  to  the 
respective  national  legislatures.  This  is 
the  central  idea  of  the  draft  prepared 
at  Paris  in  1936  by  the  Committee  of 
Experts  appointed  by  the  Paris  and  Rome 
Institutes. 

Finally,  the  International  Bureau  at 
Berne  has  proposed  that  an  agreement  lx* 
entered  into  whereby  the  countries  of  the 
two  groups  of  states  grant  national  treat¬ 
ment  to  works  originating  in  any  country  of 
the  other  group.  This  engagement  would 
not  affect  the  relations  inter  se  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  parties  to  one  or  the  other  system. 
The  agreement  would  also  contain  a 
limited  number  of  principles  of  common 
international  legislation  applicable  to  both 
groups  and  also  a  commitment  for  inter¬ 
national  registration  as  the  sole  formality. 

Along  with  these  efforts  to  harmonize  or 
reconcile  the  two  systems  of  copyright  pro¬ 
tection,  a  movement  has  developed  which 
aims  at  an  improvement  of  inter-.American 
copyright  relations,  apart  from  the  more 
general  problem  of  a  universal  agreement. 
The  proponents  of  this  idea  hold  that  the 
possibility  of  a  solution  of  the  Pan  .Ameri- 
can-European  problem  will  lx;  ultimately 
facilitated  if  the  situation  in  the  Americas 
is  clarified  and  improved.  This  view  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  resolution  on  Inter- American 
Copyright  Protection  adopted  by  the  Lima 
Conference,  wherein  the  recommendations 
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of  the  American  National  Committee  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation  are  referred  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  with  the  request 
that  the  Union  consult  the  member  gov¬ 
ernments  and  prepare  a  convention  on  the 
subject  for  their  signature. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  resolution  on 
Inter- American  Copyright  Protection  of 
the  Uima  Conference  also  provides  that  the 
draft  convention  on  universal  copyright 
protection  of  the  Commission  of  Monte¬ 
video  shall  be  studied  along  with  the  project 
of  an  additional  protocol  of  the  American 
National  Committee. 

.\s  the  latter  project  is  limited  in  its 
objectives  to  the  elimination  of  certain 
difficulties  and  ambiguities  in  existing 
inter-American  treaties,  which  are  not 
open  to  the  adherence  of  non-American 
governments,  the  simultaneous  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  draft  proposal  that  is  designed  to 
regulate  world  copyright  protection  might 
at  first  glance  appear  contradictory. 

This  reference,  however,  seems  to  be 
indicative  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Conference  that  in  considering  possible  im¬ 
provements  of  inter-American  treaties  on 
the  basis  of  the  additional  protocol,  the 
.American  governments  should  have  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  incorporating  in  the 
new  agreement  a  thoroughgoing  revision 
of  New  World  copyright  protection  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field. 
This  would  be  an  alternative  approach  to 
the  purely  American  problem. 

The  factors  that  motivate  the  movement 
to  improve  inter-American  copyright  pro¬ 
tection,  particularly  as  provided  for  in  the 
draft  additional  protocol,  arc  the  following. 
There  exists  in  the  first  place  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  material  contribution  could  be 
made  to  intcr-.American  intellectual  coop¬ 
eration  through  an  improvement  of  Pan 
•American  copyright  relations  because  of 
the  encouragement  it  would  give  to  au¬ 
thors  and  publishers  to  expand  the  market 


for  their  writings  and  books  in  countries 
which  today  they  will  not  enter  because 
they  have  no  guarantee  of  protection.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  felt  that  progress 
toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  copy¬ 
right  problem  in  its  universal  aspect  will 
be  slow  and  that  inter-American  relations 
should  not  remain  static  while  the  world 
agreement  is  being  concluded  and  ratified. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  progress  in  the 
inter-.American  field  was  steady  and  sure 
until  the  advent  of  the  Habana  Conven¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  Mexico  City  Convention 
was  ratified  by  seven  countries,  that  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  nine,  and  that  of  Buenos 
Aires  by  fourteen,  but  the  Habana  Con¬ 
vention  by  only  five,  though  ten  years  have 
passed  since  it  was  concluded.  For  this 
reason  it  is  felt  that  the  Habana  Conven¬ 
tion  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  further 
advance,  in  that  it  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  that  the  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  have  found  unacceptable. 

The  instrument  that  regulates  the  inter¬ 
national  copyright  relations  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  Republics  is  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  Convention 
has  been  ratified  by  all  but  El  Salvador  of 
the  parties  to  the  Mexico  City  Convention, 
and  by  all  but  Chile  and  El  Salvador  of 
the  parties  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conven¬ 
tion.  As  El  Salvador  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Buenos  Aires  Convention  but  is  a  party 
to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Convention,  which 
superseded  the  Mexico  City  Convention, 
the  latter  instrument  is  today  in  effect 
only  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
two  parties  to  the  Mexico  City  Convention 
that  failed  to  ratify  the  Convention  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Similarly,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Convention  is  today  in  effect  only  between 
Chile  and  El  Salvador  in  their  relations 
inter  se  and  in  their  relations  with  the 
other  parties  to  that  Convention  that  have 
since  ratified  the  Buenos  Aires  Conven- 
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tion.  The  Buenos  Aires  Convention  has 
been  ratified  i)y  fourteen  countries,  of 
which  five  have  liecome  parties  to  the 
Habana  Convention.  For  these  five  in 
their  mutual  relations  the  Buenos  Aires 
Convention  has  been  replaced  by  that  of 
Habana,  althouG;h  the  former  still  subsists 
in  their  relations  with  the  other  parties  to 
that  convention. 

The  countries  that  have  not  ratified  the 
Buenos  .\ires  Convention  are:  .^reentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  El  Salvador,  C'uba,  Mexico 
and  N’enczucla.  Cf  these,  .\r"entina  and 
Bolivia  are  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo  of  1889;  Chile  and  El  Salvador  by 
that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  latter  also 
by  that  of  Mexico  City;  Ckiba  has  no 
international  commitments  but  has  re¬ 
ciprocal  relations  with  the  United  States; 
Mexico  has  bilateral  treaties  with  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  reciprocal  relations  with  the  United 
States;  and  Wnezuela  has  a  bilateral 
treaty  with  El  Salvador  and  is  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  COracas  of  1911  with  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  Peru. 

From  the  foresoint?,  it  is  seen  that  the 
Buenos  .Aires  Convention  is  the  basic  copy¬ 
right  instrument  in  the  .Americas  not  onlv 
Ix'cause  of  its  advanced  position  in  the 
evolution  of  international  copyright  pro¬ 
tection  but  also  Ix'cause  it  has  obtained 
the  a|)proval  of  the  majority  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Reitublics.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  recommendations  relative  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  inter-.Amcrican  copyright 
relations  are  based  on  that  instrument. 
'Fhe  proposals  are  directed  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  ambiguities  existing  in  the 
Buenos  .Aires  Convention  and  to  the 
adoption  of  the  progressive  principles  of 
the  Habana  Convention  while  discarding 
those  which  apparently  are  not  acccjttable 
to  the  majority  of  the  signatories  of  the 
latter  instrument. 

.Among  the  features  of  the  Habana  C'on- 


vention  considered  unsatisfactory  are:  (1) 
the  inclusion  among  the  works  expre.ssly 
protected  of  sketches  relative  to  architec¬ 
ture  and  of  “the  arts  applied  to  any  human 
activity  whatever”;  (2)  the  ambiguity  with 
regard  to  whether  the  convention  incor¬ 
porates  the  principle  of  lex  loci  or  the 
principle  of  lex  fori  with  respect  to  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  author  that  are  not 
expressly  stipulated;  (3)  the  fact  that 
doubt  has  been  expressed  on  the  point  of 
whether  the  Buenos  .Aires  and  Habana 
Conventions  require  compliance  only  with 
the  formalities  of  the  country  of  origin  or 
with  those  of  each  country  where  protec¬ 
tion  is  desired;  (4)  the  fact  that  the  formal¬ 
ity  of  the  Buenos  .Aires  Convention,  that 
the  work  shall  carry  an  indication  of  the 
reservation  of  the  property  right,  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Habana  agreement  to  in¬ 
clude  the  name  of  the  author  or  registrant, 
the  date  of  publication  and  the  country 
of  origin;  and  (5)  the  provision  that  the 
moral  rights  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
convention  are  inalienable. 

The  aforementioned  proposal  of  the 
.American  National  Committee,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Eima  Conference,  is 
that  these  difficulties  and  ambiguities  be 
eliminated  through  the  adoption  of  an 
additional  protocol  to  the  Buenos  .Aires 
Convention  which,  while  incorporating  the 
advances  made  by  the  Habana  Convention 
over  the  former  instrument,  shall  remove 
the  provisions  in  the  latter  agreement  that 
have  Ix'en  found  unacceptable.  Thus, 
such  an  additional  protocol  would  aban¬ 
don  the  specific  protection  of  the  applied 
arts;  it  would  expressly  reaffirm  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
rights  of  the  author,  aside  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the'eonvention  establishing  a  com¬ 
mon  legislation,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  protection  is 
claimed;  it  would  stipulate  also  that  only 
the  formalities  of  the  country  of  origin 
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shall  be  required,  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  obligation  to  indicate  the  reservation 
of  the  property  right,  prescribed  by  the 
Buenos  Aires  Convention.  The  protocol 
would  also  replace  the  provisions  of  the 
Habana  Convention  making  moral  rights 
inalienable,  by  a  stipulation  that  such 
rights  may  be  transferred  by  the  author,  if 
done  so  expressly  and  unmistakably. 

This  last  point  is  of  special  interest  today 
when  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
the  dissemination  of  information  and  cul¬ 
ture  through  the  cinema,  the  press  and  the 
radio.  In  theory  the  moral  rights  of  the 
author  include  the  determination  of  where 
and  how  his  work  shall  be  published,  exhib¬ 
ited  or  presented  to  the  public;  the  right 
to  have  his  name  associated  with  the  work, 
and  the  right  to  control  the  changes  to  be 
made  in  his  work.  The  Rome  Convention 
expressly  protects  the  last  two  of  these 
rights  by  establishing  that  the  author  re¬ 
tains.  even  after  assignment  of  his  economic 
or  property  rights  in  his  work,  “the  right 
to  claim  the  paternity  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  object  to  every  deformation, 
mutilation  or  other  modification  of  the 
said  work,  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  his 
honor  or  to  his  reputation.”  It  is  left  to 
the  legislation  of  each  country  to  establish 
the  conditions  for  the  e.xercise  of  these 
rights.  The  protection  of  the  remaining 
group  of  rights  mentioned  above,  the  right 
to  determine  where  and  how  the  author’s 
work  shall  be  published,  was  proposed  at 
the  Conference  at  Rome  but  was  rejected. 

The  Habana  Convention,  on  the  other 
hand,  establishes  simply  that  authors  can 
transfer  only  the  “right  of  enjoyment  and  of 
reproduction”,  retaining  the  inalienable 
right  to  “oppose  any  public  reproduction 
or  exhibition  of  their  altered,  mutilated  or 
revised  works.”  It  is  thus  silent  on  the 
right  to  claim  the  [laternity  of  the  work; 
it  enunciates  the  right  to  oppose  changes 
in  much  broader  language  than  the  Rome 


Convention,  and  it  expressly  provides  that 
this  right  is  inalienable.  The  draft  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Inter-.'Xmerican  Committee 
of  Montevideo  is  similar  on  this  subject  to 
the  Habana  Convention,  except  that  it  ex¬ 
pressly  includes  the  right  to  claim  the  pa¬ 
ternity  of  the  work.  The  draft  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts  of  Paris  differs  from  the 
Montevideo  project  only  in  that,  like  the 
Rome  Convention,  it  limits  the  rights  of 
the  author  to  oppose  modifications  after 
he  has  assigned  his  work,  to  those  “prej¬ 
udicial  to  his  honor  or  to  his  reputation.” 
However,  at  a  meeting  held  in  October 
1938,  the  Committee  agreed  to  recommend 
that  the  provision  of  the  draft  relative  to 
the  inalienability  of  the  moral  right  should 
be  eliminated. 

With  respect  to  the  general  problem  of 
moral  rights  the  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Copyright,  a  sub-committee  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  National  Committee  on  Intellectual 
Cooperation,  has  stated  that: 

In  regard  to  the  moral  right  of  authors,  the  view 
strongly  held  in  the  United  States  is  that  each 
author  should  have  complete  rights  in  his  works 
and  that  he  should  be  the  judge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  may  license  or  otherwise  an  ange 
for  their  use.  The  great  users  of  intellectual 
property,  the  magazine  publishers,  motion  picture 
producers,  and  radio  broadcasters,  maintain  that 
since  it  is  ordinarily  impossible  to  avoid  making 
certain  modifications  in  the  original  form  of  a  work 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  their  uses,  such  modifications 
should  be  possible  of  arrangements  by  contractual 
agreements  between  authors  and  the  users  of  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  property.  Provision  in  relation  to 
moral  rights  should  be  designed  to  avoid  abuses. 
It  is  desirable  to  protect  the  author  from  being 
forced  to  resign  all  moral  rights  in  order  to  sell  his 
creations;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  user  should 
be  free  to  make  such  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  and  as  have  been  agreed  upon  when 
rights  to  use  a  special  work  were  secured. 

As  indicated  previously,  probably  the 
most  difficult  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Pan  .American  and  the  Berne  Union 
regimes  is  the  question  of  formalities. 
"I'his  jtroblem  is  also  of  prime  importance 
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in  its  intcx-American  aspect.  While  the 
plain  intent  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Habana  Conventions  is  to  abolish  all 
formalities,  except  those  of  the  country  of 
origin  plus  the  indication  of  the  reser¬ 
vation  of  copyright,  a  recent  decision  of  a 
district  Federal  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  made  the  point  questionable.  The 
Habana  Convention  also  adds  considerably 
to  the  Buenos  Aires  requirement  of  a  notice 
of  the  reservation  of  copyright,  by  stipu¬ 
lating  that  the  statement  must  include  the 
name  of  the  copyright  owner,  the  country 
of  origin  and  the  year  of  first  publication. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  .Americas 
toward  the  abandonment  of  the  burden¬ 
some  system  of  formalities,  as  is  attested 
by  the  extremely  liberal  provisions  of  the 
recent  copyright  laws  of  .Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  which  give  unconditional  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  works  of  foreigners,  whether 
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resident  or  non-resident.  To  secure  copy¬ 
right  protection  in  these  countries,  for¬ 
eigners  have  merely  to  show  that  they  have  : 
copyrighted  their  works  in  the  country  of  » 
origin.  .Also,  as  Brazil  and  Haiti  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Berne  Union,  foreigners  may  have 
protection  in  these  countries  without  for¬ 
malities,  provided  the  work  is  published  in  a 
country  which  is  a  member  of  that  Union. 

The  elimination  of  barriers  to  intellectual 
exchange  through  a  progressive  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  international  protection  of  the 
products  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit  is 
one  of  the  chief  results  to  be  expected  from 
the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  the  two 
movements  described  above.  The  copy- 1 
right  conference  of  Brussels  and  the  steps 
that  may  Ije  taken  to  fulfill  the  resolution 
of  Lima  on  inter-.American  copyright  thus 
have  much  significance  in  the  effort  to 
organize  and  maintain  world  peace. 
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